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ICKAGLE  IIOI'>D-Engli>h  fox-liou.i.l 
in  miniature.  Solid  ami  l)ig  fur  his  inclie?. 
trne  beagle  has  llie  long-wearing  look  of 
the  hound  that  can  last  in  the  chase.  One 
of  oldest  breeds  in  history.  U.  S.  standards 
specify  15  inches  maximum  height. 


lle^$!»  giving  his 
nerves  a  rest .  . 


A  DOG'S  nervous  system  is  just  as  complex  as  your  own. 
His  reactions  are  lightning-quick.  But  when  his 
nerves  need  a  rest,  he  stops  —  relaxes.  We  often  neglect 
our  nerves.  We  press  on  heedless  of  nerve  tension.  Take 
a  lesson  from  the  dog's  instinct  for  protection.  Ease  up 
—  rest  your  nerves.  Let  up  —  light  up  a  Camel.  Keeping 
Camels  at  hand  provides  a  delightfully  pleasant  way  of 
giving  your  nerves  a  rest.  Often  through  the  day.  enjoy 
Camel's  ripe,  expensive  tobaccos.  Smokers  find  Camel's 
costlier  tobaccos  so  soothing  to  the  nerves. 

People  ^lio  know  the  sheer  joy 
of  an  aetive.  effeedve  life  say: 

''Let  up  — ti  If  lit  lip  a  faniel!'' 


COVEKIAG  TRIALS, 
ACCIDENTS,  sports 
puts  a  big  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  W  estern  Union 
telegrapher.  George  Er- 
rickson."I  avoid  getting 
my  nerves  tense,  upset." 
sa^  s  operator  Errickson. 
"I  ease  off  frequently, 
to  give  my  nerves  a  vvel- 
corae  rest.  I  let  up  an<l 
light  up  a  Camel." 


and  so  is  lie      0^  <^ 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CONGO,  Leila  Denis 
and  her  explorer  husbantl 
filmed  Universal  Pictures' 
epic,  "Dark  Rapture."  Slie 
says:  '^'Siich  ventures  can 
be  quite  nerve-straining, 
hut  it's  my  rule  to  jtause 
frequently.  I  let  up  and 
light  up  a  Cainel.  Camels 
are  so  soothiu'j^." 
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—  thill  tnliiu-in  i.-.  "tured"  bv  si^vi-ral 
iin.-thods — which  include  air-cured 
and  flue-cnrt'd?  Not  idl  cigarettes 
can  be  made  from  choicest  grade 
tobacco  —  there  isn't  cnoiigli  I  It  is 
important  to  know  that  Camels  are 
a  matchless  blend  of  liner.  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  — 
Iiirkish  and   Domestic. 
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"OUCH!" 

Dear  Mr.  Barher:  I  have  seen  the  first 
two  attempts  of  your  staff  in  producing 
a  magazine  and  I  must  compliment  you 
on  your  presentation  and  your  handling 
of  the  material  on  hand.  However;  there 
is  a  slight  suggestion  I  have  to  malce 
on  the  material  in  your  noble  effort.  If 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  remove  the 
section  called  "Parrot  Cooings"  and  sub- 
stitute something  on  the  order  of  the 
Jack  Ryan  story  it  would  make  your 
magazine  one  hundred  per  cent  better. 
Such  drivel  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  magazine. 

Thank  you  again  for  putting  such  a 
fine  magazine  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
body  of  Northwestern  and  the  world  at 
large.  You  are  doing  a  marvelous  job 
so  keep  it  up.  But  above  all  things  re- 
move that  trash  that  is  written  in  the 
poetic  license.  It  fairly  smells  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  street. 

Sincerely  yours, 

An  Ardent  Admirer 

Editor's  note:  Strictly  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  streets,  eh? 

*     *     * 

NICE   MAN 

Purple  Parrot 

Dear  Mr.  Barber:  Allow  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  current  issue  of  the 
Purple  Parrot.  While  attending  the 
Homecoming  festivities  in  Evanston  this 
past  week-end,  I  saw  a  copy  of  the 
Purple  Parrot  on  the  newsstand  of  the 
North  Shore  Hotel  and  after  glancing 
through  the  issue  and  noting  the  excel- 
lent articles  on  Edgar  Bergen,  Jack 
Ryan  and  others,  I  purchased  a  copy, 
and  am  now  mailing  you  my  subscrip- 
tion for  one  year. 

You  certainly  are  deserving  of  a  big 
hand  for  the  splendid  publication  you 
are  editing  and  I  think  the  Purple  Parrot 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  publi- 
cation when  I  was  at  Northwestern. 

Your  photographs  are  exceptionally 
good,  and  I  think  the  Kappa  adds  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  photographic 
section. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success,  I  am 

Harry  J.  Brown,  '28 
President,  Northwestern 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids 

Editor's  note:  Mr.  Brown,  have  you  a 
little  Kappa  in  your  home? 
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Picture  taken  by  Paul  Heismann,  ^| 
Photo  Editor  of  the  Purple  Par-  '" 
rot,  with  a  speed  graphic  camera. 
Assisted  by  Jess  Cobb  and  Robert 
Noel. 

Posed  by  Arnie  Taylor,  Phi  Kappa 
Psi,  and  Sue  Ingalls,  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  under  the  mistletoe. 
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i\oi*th  Shore's 
FAVORITE 
NITE-SPOT! 


You'll  Enjoy  the 

Brand  New  Entertainment 

by  the 

Idle  Hour  Swingsters 

Famous  for  Good  Food 
and  Reasonable  Prices 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Beverages 


THE 

IDLE  HOUR 

Waukegan  Road 

just 

North  of  Dempster 

No  minimum  or 
cover   charge 
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BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

5c  OLD  NICK  AND 

5c  BIT-0-HONEY 


RICH,  CREAMY  CHOCOLATE 
DELICIOUS  FRAPPE  CENTER 


The  ti^uUe 
9t  lukeA 

BY  THE  EDITORS 

Anything  can  happen  now.  Hitler 
may  even  fly  to  Chamberlain  in  a 
bomber,  but  it  won't  surprise  us. 

It  all  started  like  this.  We  were 
sitting  very  quietly  in  the  Purple 
Parrot  offices  last  week  minding 
various  persons'  businesses  when  a 
young  chap  burst  into  the  door.  He 
held  two  dimes  in  his  hand.  "I  want 
to  buy  a  Purple  Parrot." 

We  shifted  uneasily  in  our  chairs. 
This  was  an  indelicate  situation. 
There  stood  a  young  man  with  two 
perfectly  good  Uncle  Sam  dimes  in 
his  hand — and  we  couldn't  trade  a 
Parrot  for  them.  COULDN'T. 
"We're  awfully  sorry,"  we  said  (we 
meant  it),  "but  we  can't  sell  you  a 
Parrot — we've  sold  out." 

Then  the  phone  rang.  "This  is  the 
Chicago  Campus  book  store,"  said  a 
voice,  "can  you  send  us  about  50  more 
Parrots  quick?" 

We  writhed,  our  souls  rose  in  a 
fierce  agony,  but  there  wasn't  a 
thing  we  could  do.  Some  of  us  even 
contemplated  stealing  a  few  Parrots 
from  our  friends,  but  the  fact  re- 
mained— we  didn't  own  one  Novem- 
ber Parrot. 

In  an  optimistic  moment  we  had 
printed  300  more  magazines  than  last 
year's  staff,  but  the  horrible  had  hap- 
pened. Not  a  Parrot  to  sell.  Not  a 
little  torn  one  with  the  edges  worn, 
not  even  a  second  hand  Parrot. 

You  see,  anything  can  happen  now. 
And  we  weren't  referring  to  almost 

anything. 

***** 

You  don't  have  to  know  somebody 
on  the  Parrot.  If  you've  written  a 
short  story,  merely  walk  into  our 
Lunt  13  offices  and  ask  for  Barber  or 
Kobey — or  an  editorial  board  mem- 
ber. They  will  be  glad  to  place  your 
story  for  publication  approval. 


Now  that  the  Parrot  is  out  and  our 
work  is  done  'till  next  time,  here's 
a   Merry    Christmas   from   all   of   us! 
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What    educated    educators    are    doing   for   the    student    of   today. 
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for  the  Purple  Parrot. 
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The  Girl 
who  has  a  Book" 


Gets  a  Book  and 
Loves  it! 
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Every  pack  wrapped  in  2  jackets 
of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER  jacket 
opens  from  the  BOTTOM. 


^ 


Whatever 
Her  taste 
Is  in  reading 
Here's  one  book 
Shell  really  enjoy. 
It's  dedicated 
To  her 

Cigarette  taste 
.  .  .  And  it's  a 
Volume  of  pleasure ! 


This  Old  Gold 
Gift-book 
Looks  like 
A  rare  edition. 


When  she  opens 
It  up 

She'll  find 
Two  regular 
"Flat-Fifties" 
Of  Old  Golds 
(100  cigarettes). 


^'hen  she  lights 
An  Old  Gold 
She'll  discover 
The  most  thrilling 
Chapter 
In  cigarette 
Enjoyment. 

Old  Gold  Christmas  book- 
package  no^\'  on  sale  at 
all  cigarette  counters. 


TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold's  "Melody  and  Madness"  with  Bot  Benchley,  every  Sunday  night,  Columbia  Network,  Coast-to-CoasI 

For  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  .  .  .  Smoke   Double-Mellow  Old  Golds 
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SET  'EM  UP! 


KEEP 
IIS  SHAPE 

By  Bowling  at  the  most 
modern  and  outstanding 
alleys  in  Chicagoland. 

• 

JOIN  A  LEAGUE 

•  Fraternities 

•  Sororities 

•  Mixed  Couples 

• 
32  Alleys  on  One  Floor 

• 

Northwestern  Students 
Acclaim  This  New  Sport 

THE 
BOWLING 
MODERNE 

7350  N.  CLARK  ST. 


Home  of  the  Intra-Fraternity 

Alumni  League 

Call 

Newton  Ingraham — Uni.  6006 
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DEC.  8— Erwin  Panofsky  of  Prince- 
ton gives  last  lecture  on  Albrecht 
Durer.  Harris  Hall.  German  refugee 
discusses  artist- thinker  of  better-day 
Germany. 

DEC.  9 — Bertrand  Russell  talks  on 
the  "Philosophy  of  Power"  in  Fisk 
Hall.  $.35.  A  thought-provoking  man 
on  a  thought-provoking  subject. 

DEC.  9  — Walter  Hampden,  "Dra- 
matic Sketches,"  Orchestra  Hall.  By 
a  man  who  knows. 

DEC.  10  —  Basketball  game  with 
Pittsburgh.  Patten  Gym.  A  chance 
to  undo  one  slip-over  last  year;  a 
point's  a  point. 

DEC.  14  —  University  Convocation. 
Speech  by  Dean  Ralph  B.  Dennis. 
Fisk  Hall. 

DEC.  16— Sir  Denison  Ross,  "This 
Language  of  Ours,"  Orchestra  Hall. 
The  Philosophy  of  Philology. 

DEC.  17 — Christmas  recess  begins, 
noon.    "Be  it  ever  so  humble  .  .  .  ." 

DEC.  17— Basketball  in  New  York's 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Opponent: 
St.  John's.  A  big  game  for  a  big 
town. 

DEC.  18 — See  North  westerners  ofl' 
for  Sun  Valley.  Northwestern  Sta- 
tion, 10:30  a.m. 


DEC.    25 — Christmas, 
didn't  know! 


As     if    v  o  u 


DEC.  31 — Notre  Dame  here  for  pre- 
1939  basketball  game.  New  Year's 
eve — the  traditional  way  to  begin  the 
new  year. 

JAN.  7— Prof.  A.  J.  B.  'Wace.  Cam- 
bridge University,  speaks  at  Harris 
Hall.  Eminent  archaeologist  digs  into 
past. 

JAN.  15 — Purple  Parrot's  January 
issue.    See  vou  then. 


OF 
COURSE! 

GO! 

To  the 

VlllA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 
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"It  was  a  pichire  of  a  young  woman  and  a  small  boy" 


by  GERALD  SPINNER 

Illustration  by  Olivia  Williams 

A  Man  Takes  a  Chance  .  .  .  Maybe  He  Wins  .  .  .  Maybe  He  Loses 


Gerald  Bailey  pulled  his  heavy  sheepskin  coat 
tighter  about  his  stiff  body  and  settled  himself  as  com- 
fortably as  he  could  against  the  wing  of  his  crumpled 
plane.  The  wind  howled  mournfully  and  tore  at  the 
loose  bits  of  the  shattered  fuselage.  The  small  fire  which 
he  had  built  a  few  hours  before  was  now  only  a  heap 
of  smouldering  coals,  but  he  made  no  move  to  revive  it. 
He  sat  there  staring  vacantly  in  front  of  him.  His  head 
was  cool  now,  and  the  pain  from  his  broken  legs  and 
mangled  insides  had  suddenly  ceased  bothering  him. 

A  sharp  northwest  wind  screamed  across  the  snow- 
covered  Siberian  wastes.  It  drove  a  light  film  of  snow 
swirling   along   the   ground,    and    frequently   a   furious 
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gust  shot  a  twisting  geyser  into  the  air.  The  moon  shone 
white  and  round,  and  it  laved  the  wide,  desolate  ex- 
panse with  a  frigid  brilliance.  The  sky  was  brimming 
with  cold  stars:  a  velvet  and  rhinestone  panorama, 
awful  and  beautiful. 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  and  glanced  toward 
the  rear  of  the  wreckage,  where  the  body  of  another 
man  lay  face  downward  in  the  snow. 

"Lucky  dog,"  he  muttered. 

Gerald  stared  at  him  a  few  moments,  then  turned 
his  head  up  at  the  sky.  The  wind  drove  fine,  icy  par- 
ticles  of  snow   against  his  face,   and   they  covered  his 

Please  turn  to  page  34 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MAN  WHO 
FORGOT  .  .  .  AND  A  WOMAN 
WHO    COULDN'T    FORGET 


A  PURPLE  P 


HORT  STORY 


"So  it's  Christmas.  And  what  does  Christmas  mean  to 
me?  Two  weeks  to  write  a  term  paper  in,"  Dave  shouted 
over  the  music. 

Vn-ginia  turned  a  bored  shoulder  toward  him  and 
watched  a  waiter  trying  to  make  a  path  through  the 
crowded  room.  Table  touched  table  with  an  easy  famili- 
arity and  a  gray  cloud  of  smoke  hung  over  everything. 
During  the  brief  pauses  between  dances,  the  wind 
could  be  heard  howling  savagely  outside,  and  the  snow 
clung  to  the  windows,  forming  uneven  white  frames. 

•T  wonder  how  deep  the  snow  is  now."  she  thought, 
making  a  recumbent  snowman  on  the  table  with  some 
popcorn.  The  light  glinted  on  a  ring  on  her  finger  and 
she  twisted  it  nervously. 

"How  we  women  do  hang  onto  mementoes  of  past 
loves,"  she  mused  with  a  wry  smile,  turning  the  stone 
inward  toward  the  palm  of  her  hand.  The  plain  gold 
band  mocked  her,  and  she  changed  it  hastily. 

A  thin,  animated  girl  seated  across  from  her  gave  a 
high-pitched  laugh,  "What,  a  wedding  ring?  Virginia, 
are  you  married?  Dave,  your  date  is  married!" 

"Not  married;  engaged.  Tonight  is  an  anniversary," 
Virginia  said  in  an  odd  tone. 

"To  Dave?"  the  other  girl  squealed,  enjoying  the  joke. 
Virginia  sent  Dave  a  scornful  glance,  seeing  him, 
pompous  and  self-important,  his  upper  lip  beaded  with 
prespiration,  "  'Fraid  I'm  not  that  lucky,"  she  murmured 
ironically.  "Not  that  lucky,"  she  thought,  her  mind 
slipping  away  from  the  conversation,  back  to  that 
Christmas  in  a  small  Missouri  town  when,  as  seniors  in 
high  school,  she  had  looked  forward  to  a  small'  girls' 
college  and  a  tall,  awkward  boy  with  untidy  hair,  was 
making  plans  to  go  to  the  big  university.  But  they 
were  not  going  to  forget  each  other,  they  promised, 
and  he  would  write  every  day.  She  thought  of  her 
first  year  in  college,  of  the  letters  coming  daily,  then 
less  frequently,  until  finally  they  ceased  altogether. 
At  first  she  would  not  admit,  even  to  herself,  that  he 
had  forgotten.  One  bitter  night  she  had  burned  all 
those  letters,  but  she  could  never  quite  bring  herself  to 
discard  the  ring. 

Sighing,  she  turned  her  thoughts  back  to  the  present. 
The  crowd  at  her  table  were  engaged  in  a  political  argu- 
ment, with  Dave  expressing  his  views  in  a  loud  voice. 


Illustration  by  John  W.  Horpham 


""What  we  need  is  a  symbol.  Look  at  the  swastika  in 
Germany." 

Virginia  hastily  shifted  in  her  chair  as  Dave  brought 
one  hand  down  on  the  table  to  emphasize  his  point. 

"Dave's  right,  he's  clever  about  those  things,"  she 
heard  Claire  say. 

"If  I  weren't  good-natured,"  Virginia  thought,  "I'd 
resent  the  interest  that  woman  takes  in  my  dates." 

Dave  smirked  and  stuck  one  hand  into  the  bowl  of 
popcorn.  Small  white  balls  bounced  over  the  table. 
Dave,  opening  his  mouth  wide,  threw  popcorn  high  in 
the  air  and  stretched  his  neck  to  catch  it. 

Claire  shrieked  in  appreciation  and  Virginia's  glance 
slanted  away  from  the  table,  past  the  rainbow  colors 
of  the  electric  victrola,  to  the  doorway.  Her  wandering 
eyes  stopped  suddenly  as  the  door  opened  to  let  in  a 
snow-covered  figure.  An  icy  draft  swept  the  little 
room  and  Virginia  shivered — not  from  cold,  but  from 
a  wave  of  nostalgia  that  was  creeping  over  her. 

The  third  girl  at  the  table,  Louise,  whistled  in  appre- 
ciation, "My  God!  "What  shoulders!" 

The  owner  of  the  shoulders  stamped  his  feet  and  the 
snow  fell  off  in  soft  white  mounds,  melting  in  the  heat 
of  the  room.  His  hair  was  white  with  snow  and  the 
drops  clung  to  his  eyelashes. 

""Who  is  he?"  Virginia  whispered,  watching  him. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  don't  know  him?"  Louise  asked, 
aghast.  "He's  not  a  B.  M.  O.  C,  he's  the  B.  M.  O.  C. 
That's  Steve  Remlev." 
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"Do  you  reviember  that  Christmas 
when  you  were  my  girl?" 

"Reminds  me  of  someone  I  used  to  know — "  Virginia 
tore  her  eyes  away  and  glanced  back  at  the  table.  Dave, 
his  face  flushed  with  the  force  of  his  argument  was  still 
talking  politics.  Claire  sat  opposite '  him.  Arthur, 
Claire's  patient  escort,  was  stodgily  eyeing  the  popcorn 
as  though  he  had  no  appetite  for  eating  it.  Farther 
down  the  table  sat  Louise  and  Ray,  who  was  impatient- 
ly waiting  his  chance  to  air  his  opinions. 

"Ray  thinks  he's  going  to  set  the  world  on  Are,"  Louise 
muttered  to  Virginia,  "but  he  can't  'cause  it's  made  of 
asbestos."  Virginia  grinned  as  Ray  pointedly  ignored 
the  remark. 

"We  had  the  blue  eagle,"  Ray  burst  in  now,  his  nose 
quivering  with  excitement. 

"When  I  was  a  kid  back  in  Missouri,''  Virginia 
thought,  "on  a  night  like  this  we  would  take  our  sleds 
out  on  the  hill."  She  pictured  the  white  snow-covered 
hills,  the  shrieks  of  the  girls  as  they  flew  down  the 
tobaggan  slide,  the  faces  outlined  in  the  firelight  around 
the  huge  bonfire  where  they  gathered  to  keep  warm. 

Steve  Remley  watched  the  back  of  her  head  intently 
with  an  odd  look,  as  though  he,  too,  were  seeing  strange 
pictures. 

The  argument  at  the  table  waxed  furious. 

"Grossly  misled  by  government  propaganda,"  the 
mild  Arthur  was  saying,  "with  Hitler  power,  he  can 
make  'em  believe  anything." 

"What  do  you  say — Communism  or  Naziism?"  Dave 
turned  to  Virginia. 


"Communism,"  she  said,  like  a  person  told  to  pick  a 
card. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  so  preoccupied  about  to- 
night?" Louise  asked  curiously. 

Virginia  sent  the  girl  a  mischievious  glance,  "In  such 
a  night  as  this — "  she  quoted. 

"Leave  out  the  Shakespeare  and  tell  us — really." 

Virginia's  gaze  fell  on  Steve  Remley  and  she  flushed 
as  their  eyes  met.  He  started  across  the  room  in  a  pur- 
poseful way.   The  others  sat  waiting  for  her  to  answer. 

"Do  you  remember  the  ice  maiden,  or  was  it  the 
snow  queen?" 

"What  house  did  she  belong  to?"  Louise  asked  with- 
out much  interest. 

"She  wasn't  on  campus,  stupid.  She  was  in  a  fairy 
tale." 

"The  gal  prefers  Hans  Christian  Andersen  to  Gone 
with  the  Wind,"  Louise  giggled. 

Dave  rose.  "I  feel  in  the  niood  for  music.  Anybody 
got  two  nickels  for  a  dime?" 

"Skip  it,"  Arthur  advised;  "another  sucker  is  ap- 
proaching the  machine." 

"Old  man  Mose  is  dead,"  the  record  shouted,  "He 
kicked  the  bucket,  yeah  man!" 

Dave's  chair  crunched  across  the  floor  as  he  rose.  He 
stood  there,  tapping  his  foot  in  rhythm  with  the  music. 
Virginia  looked  at  him  expectantly,  but  he  was  watch- 
ing Claire. 

"You  don't  mind  if  I  have  this  one  with  Claire,  do 
you  Virginia?" 

"Your  man  is  my  man,"  Claire  said  rising,  "Come  on 
Dave,  it's  a  killer-diller." 

Steve  was  at  the  table  now,  his  hand  on  Arthur's 
shoulder. 

"Hi,  Steve,  old  man,"  Arthur  was  pleased  at  this 
show  of  friendship  from  a  big  shot.  "Sit  down,  won't 
you?" 

Steve  sank  into  Dave's  empty  seat,  his  arm  falling 
carelessly  across  the  back  of  Virginia's  chair.  Virginia's 
hand  shook  unaccountably,  and  she  put  her  glass  down 
and  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

Arthur  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  a  nervous  gesture.  He  cleared  his  throat 
with  the  painful  expression  of  someone  striving  to  think 
of  something  clever  to  say.  No  inspiration  seemed  to 
offer  itself  and  he  turned  to  the  couple  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

"You  two  still  arguing?"  Please  turn  to  page  37 
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IT  wasn't  exactly  Christmas  day. 
The  small  fir  tree  on  his  dresser  may 
have  been  placed  there  as  a  vague 
memory  of  what  should  have  been, 
but  it  and  his  gifts  served  more  to 
emphasize  the  barrenness  of  the 
house  than  Christmas  spirit.  Let's 
say  that  it  was  December  twenty- 
fifth. 

He  rose  early.  There  was  no  reason 
for  him  to  stay  in  bed.  He'd  had 
enough  of  vacation  to  catch  up  on  his 
sleep.  It  was  cold  in  the  room,  but 
he  didn't  mind  that.  He  merely  made 
up  for  it  by  dressing  his  members  as 
they  slipped  out  of  the  covers,  shirt 
irrst,  then  sox  and  shoes,  and  pants 
last.  That  was  one  thing  he  had 
learned  at  home,  when  there  would 
be  snow  on  the  bed  and  floor  every 
morning,  and  the  ice  had  to  be  broken 
from  the  water  buckets  to  get  water 
for  washing.  He  laughed  as  he 
thought  of  it:  it  sounded  romantic 
now,  but  had  been  damned  unpleas- 
ant then. 

He  made  a  breakfast  from  some  of 
the  cakes  and  cookies  his  mother  had 
sent  him.  They  were  too  sweet,  and 
he  didn't  eat  much.  Ho  looked  at  the 
presents  again,  looked  particularly 
long  at  a  picture  of  his  brother,  and 
went  on  downstairs. 

The  same  barrenness  of  the  whole 
week  hung  over  the  house.  The  room 
was  dirty  and  disarranged,  but  he 
didn't  try  to  clean  it.  He  was  lazy, 
and  besides  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  lived  in.  He  decided  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  went  down 
into  the  basement  after  wood.  A 
centipede  scurried  across  the  floor. 
He  didn't  try  to  kill  it. 
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The  fire  made,  he  sat  down  to  read 
the  paper.  A  bit  of  Christmas  senti- 
ment on  the  front  page  made  him 
laugh.  Fool  sentiment.  Christmas 
was  all  right,  but  not  the  lovey-dovey 
stuff  the  papers  try  to  make  of  it. 
Still,  that  probably  would  appeal  to 
most  people.  That's  what  they  want- 
ed: something  to  give  them  that 
warm-syrup  feeling  inside.  He  look- 
ed at  the  shows,  but  didn't  see  any- 
thing to  appeal  to  him.  With  a  sud- 
den movement,  he  threw  away  the 
paper  and  started  up  the  stairs  for  a 
coat.    A  walk  might  do  him  good. 

WHAT    PROFESSOR: 

1.  Is  an  ardent  fisherman  and  de- 
lights in  cooking  his  own  catches? 

2.  Has  spent  every  Christmas  for 
the  past  seven  years  in  Florida? 

3.  Was  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Long  Prairie,  Minne- 
sota? 

4.  Is  an  enthusiast  of  opera  and 
music  but  has  little  time  for  it  be- 
cause of  his  work  in  other  fields? 

5.  Was  one  of  the  most  popular 
lecturers  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  during  the  past  sum- 
mer? 

6.  Has  a  middle  name  of  Oscar 
and  was  born  in  1891? 

7.  Is  said  to  have  a  true  philoso- 
phy of  democracy  and  to  live  by 
the  philosophy  he  expounds? 

8.  Is  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Education? 

9.  Was  outstanding  at  the  last 
NEA  convention  because  he  re- 
fused to  use  notes  for  his  speech 
when  other  prominent  men  gave 
written  addresses? 

10.  Recently  opposed  President 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  a  debate? 

Answer  on  page  40 


Outside  it  was  snowing,  but  not  the 
large,  soft  flakes  he  liked.  It  was  cold, 
and  the  snow  was  fine.  He  walked 
over  toward  the  lake.  For  about  a 
mile  out  it  was  covered  with  ice. 
There  was  still  the  slight  sound  of 
waves,  but  it  sounded  faintly  in  the 
distance.  He  thought  of  the  moun- 
tains at  home.  Ever  since  he  had  ar- 
rived here  at  college,  he  had  been 
trying  to  tell  himself  that  this  lake 
could  take  their  place.  He  knew  it 
couldn't.  Their  blue  was  more  assur- 
ing, and  this  lake  which  was  so  easily 
bound  needed  their  greatness.  The 
reasons  were  vague,  but  he  knew 
that  there  was  something  lacking. 

He  climbed  down  the  bank,  and 
went  out  onto  a  pier.  He  liked  the 
way  it  was  covered  with  ice.  There 
was  passion  in  its  form.  It  brought 
a  pleasure:  any  thought  was  a  relief 
from  the  emptiness. 

Clearing  a  place  in  the  snow,  he 
sat  down.  The  swirling  snow  remind- 
ed him  of  another  Christmas,  when 
he  had  risen  in  the  bunkhouse  at 
dawn  and  ran  without  dressing 
through  the  snow  to  the  main  house 
to  see  his  presents  and  family  that 
brought  the  Christ  to  Christmas.  As 
the  snow  patterns  changed  with  the 
gusty  wind,  his  memory  took  in  other 
times.  All  had  their  charm,  but  he 
could  also  remember  that  in  each 
there  had  been  something  of  unhap- 
piness.  Especially  in  his  last  vaca- 
tions, even  in  those  at  home,  he  had 
been  lonely.  Queer. 

Another  figure  came  down  the 
bank.  He  turned  to  meet  the  new- 
comer. It  was  a  girl.  She  came 
toward  him.  She  was  short.  He  liked 
short  girls. 

•■Hello." 

He  mumbled  a  reply,  but  felt  sorry 
when  he  saw  her  pause  as  though 
hurt  by  his  sulky  tone.  After  all,  it 
was  nice  of  her  to  try  to  be  friendly. 
Forcing  a  bit  more  life  into  his  voice 
he  asked,  ''Staying  here  over  the 
vacation?" 

"Yes." 

"Where's  your  home?" 

"Montana." 

"Montana!  Where?" 

"Billings." 

"Ever  been  in  Great  Falls?" 

"Why,  yes!  I  was  there  last  Sum- 
mer." 

He  stood  up.  "Good  Lord,  that's 
my  home  town!" 

He  grinned. 
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While  the  dictators  purge  every  vestige  of  progressive 
education  within  tiieir  countries,  educated  educators 
here  have  at  last  insisted  that  colleges  have  an  increased 
obligation  to  fortify  democracy.  Now  they  realize  that 
offering  a  program  solely  academic  will  not  preserve 
our  liberty.  In  the  place  of  a  straight  academic  train- 
ing, a  new  sensitizing  process  of  student  adjustment, 
personality  development,  and  an  appreciation  of  con- 
temporary society's  problems  and  perplexities,  is  seep- 
ing into  the  policies  of  many  American  colleges.  Democ- 
racy begins  in  the  grade  schools  and  seeps  upward,  as 
it  should  in  politics. 

Strangely,  this  progressivism  is  stronger  in  the 
elementary  public  schools  where  its  ideology  treats  the 
pupil  as  an  individual;  where  teachers  are  chums,  not 
masters.  In  a  dozen  centers,  children  from  middle-class 
families  do  what  they  like  to  do:  paint,  travel,  read,  or 
do  just  nothing.  It  is  believed,  and  short-term  programs 
prove,  that  such  children  become  much  happier  and 
more  successful  in  whatever  they  undertake  than  those 
trained  in  the  traditionalist  method   of  the  three   R's. 

Naturally,  the  seventh  graders,  who  should  be 
most  interested  in  the  trends  of  education,  are  much 
too  busy  these  days  to  take  cognizance.  They  have  left 
the  difficulties  to  the  educators  and  the  post-depression, 
socially-aroused  collegians.  Educators  are  really  wor- 
rying for  fear  that  they  are  teaching  old  fashioned  stuff, 
while  the  college  student  is  worried  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  being  taught  old  fashioned  stuff  and  can't 
do  anything  about  stopping  it. 

Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  the  education  received 
by  students  in  Pennsylvania  schools.  The  survey  is  the 
most  significant  assault  upon  conventional  education  that 
has  ever  been  made.  In  a  nut-shell,  it  revealed  that 
on  the  basis  of  an  educational  achievement  test,  fully 
three-quarters  of  a  class  would  not  graduate  from  a 
typical  college.  It  proved  that  the  grades,  as  given  in 
letters,  were  far  from  being  a  fair  and  intelligent  esti- 
mate of  a  student's  capacity  and  worth.  It  proved  that 
sophomores  in  one  college  ranked  with  seniors  in  an- 
other, while  in  a  third  they  ranked  with  high  school 
seniors.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  education  must 
be  individualized;  that  one  student  cannot  be  cata- 
logued in  a  cursory  fashion  with  another. 

The  same  condemnation  might  be  leveled  at  every 
state   and   its  educational   set   up,   but   by    picking   tlie 


colleges  apart,  we  can  find  a  few  that  use  progressive 
teaching  methods. 

Probably  the  two  schools  best  known  for  their  ex- 
perimentation are  Antioch  College  and  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity. Both  schools  have  a  cooperative  plan  whereby 
students  receive  concrete  experience  in  addition  to  con- 
ventional courses,  by  alternating  a  period  of  five  weeks 
in  outside  employment  with  a  five-week  period  in  col- 
lege. Two  students  usually  occupy  the  same  job,  each 
relieving  the  other  at  stated  intervals.  The  results,  in 
general,  more  than  pay  for  the  efforts  involved.  Stud- 
ents gain  an  appreciation  of  the  work-a-day  world; 
they  experience  regular  working  conditions,  and  be- 
come more  critical  of  worldly  values.  Best  news  comes 
at  graduation  when  the  student  frequently  finds  that 
job  awaiting  him,  or  that  his  bank  account  is  not  much 
more  depleted  than  it  was  when  he  entered  college  five 
or  six  years  before. 

The  U.S.S.R.  saw  the  advantages  of  this  system  long 
before  most  of  the  American  experimentalists  did,  and 
now  more  than  70,000  Russians  are  being  trained  under 
the   cooperative   plan  there.   This   may  or  may   not  be 

Please  turn  to  page  38 


A  Round  Table  "Lecture"  at  Rollins  College. 
Even  jreshmen  attend  similar  injormal  classes. 
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Jim  Lalor's  autographed  picture 
of  Veloz  and  Yolanda 

"A  DANCE  CRAZE  is  never  started 
by  dancing  masters — it  is  originat- 
ed by  college  students,"  say  Veloz 
and  Yolanda,  the  world's  most  ac- 
claimed dance  team.  "When  a  new 
dance  steps  into  the  limelight  you 
can  be  sure  it  began  in  a  college, 
and  more  than  likely  in  a  small 
one."  For  example,  Charleston  col- 
lege students  in  South  Carolina 
some  years  ago  began  wig-wagging 
their  feet  up  and  back  in  typically 
negro  rhythm,  and  the  Charleston 
was  born.  Students  from  surround- 
ing universities  liked  it,  caught  it 
up,  and  sent  it  swinging  over  the  na- 
tion. It  tickled  the  toes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  "ha-chaed"  its  way  over  to 
Continental  dance  floors.  So  deep 
did  it  go  into  the  hearts  of  young 
America's  dancing,  that  after 
twelve  years  it  still  is  detectable  in 
the  Big  Apple  and  Shag. 

The  Big  Apple  was  also  popular- 
ized by  southern  students  who 
brought  it  home  to  mama's  country 
club  parties,  until  debutantes  and 
dowagers  were  "swinging  high"  and 
"praising  Allah"  with  devout  fervor. 
Today,  the  mere  mention  of  the  Big 
Apple  brings  a  groan,  for  it  was 
done  to  death.  The  Shag,  though 
antedating    the    Big    Apple,    persists 
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with    increasing    popularity    because 
it  took  hold  gradually.    •  . 

Can  Northwestern  set  the  style  for 
a  new  dance  craze  this  year?  Veloz 
and  Yolanda  say  "Yes,"  due  to  the 
importance  of  women's  fashions  in 
determining  popular  steps  and 
Northwestern's  reputation  as  a 
style  leader.  This  year,  with  hoops 
favored  in  formal  gowns,  trucking 
or  shagging  is  as  incongruous  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  roller  skates. 
Veloz  says,  "When  this  year's  eve- 
ning dresses  become  popular,  the 
style  of  dancing  must  change  to 
smooth  sweetness,  sophistication, 
or    even    a    return    of    the    waltz." 

The  importance  of  a  dress  to  a 
dance  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
Yolanda,  realizing  this,  spends 
more  for  evening  wear  than  any 
woman  in  the  United  States  —  no 
dress  costing  her  less  than  $300. 
Each  gown  is  designed,  tried  out, 
and  adjusted  until  it  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  mood  of  the 
dance.  Yolanda  dislikes  tight  skirts 
on  the  dance  floor,  not  only  because 
they  hinder  movement,  but,  says 
she,  "they  are  vulgar."  For  the  Yo- 
landa tango  the  two  are  dancing 
now,  the  costume  cost  $1,150.  Silver 
sequins,  dull  and  brilliant,  are  sewn 
onto  the  skirt  into  a  continuous  spi- 
ral so  it  will  flare  easily,  emphasiz- 
ing the  grace,  changes  in  rhythm, 
and  tim.e  of  the  Tango. 

The  Lambeth  Walk  is  judged  this 
year's  terpsichorean  novelty.  It  has 
strutted  its  nonchalant  way  into  the 
smart  set  to  become  the  "cultural" 
dance  of  the  season.  But,  like  most 
"new"  steps,  it  is  not  new,  nor  is  its 
origin  high-brow.  Old-timers  recog- 
nize it  as  a  rehash  of  the  Cake  Walk 
of  two  decades  ago,  which  was  a 
strut  started  by  colored  couples, 
parading  in  their  party  clothes. 
Young  America  claimed  it  with 
glee,  but  it  was  never  recognized  or 
accepted    by    society.      Slapping    the 


knees  and  singing  "Doing  the  Lam- 
beth Walk"  is  also  reminiscent  of 
the  Black  Bottom,  as  taboo  as  the 
Hootchie-Coochie.  Raising  the  fists 
doubled  with  thumbs  up  on  "Hoi," 
is  the  English  version  of  the 
"bumps,"  and  for  an  Englishman  is 
rather  gay. 

But  the  Lambeth  Walk  is  not  the 
only  steal,  says  Veloz,  for  all  steps 
are  derived  from  the  basic  fox-trot, 
waltz,  tango,  and  rhumba,  differen- 
tiated only  by  their  particular  time 
and  rhythm.  The  time  is  the  meas- 
ured beat  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
rhythm  is  the  interpretation  in  the 
dance  step,  which  may  or  may  not 
follow  exactly  the  music  beat.  And 
there  are  only  four  original  steps: 
the  walk  straight  ahead,  the  side- 
step, the  four-count  reverse  or  turn, 
and  the  grapevine,  which  is  the 
most  complicated.  When  these  are 
mastered,  you  can  confidently  try 
any  innovations  in  ballroom  danc- 
ing,   for   all   other   steps   are   combi- 


Mary  McSherry  and  Jim  Lalor, 
Northwestern  dansapators,  say  ex- 
treme nonchalance  is  the  only  tech- 
nique needed  jor  the  Lambeth  Walk 
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nations  or  variations  in  tempo,  tim- 
ing, and  technique. 

The  awed  comment  on  Veloz  and 
Yolanda  is  made  again  and  again, 
"They  dance  so  easily  and  with  such 
little  effort!"  Their  "relaxation," 
after  years  of  practice,  is  achieved 
by  perfect  coordination  of  mind  and 
body,  and  might  be  better  termed 
assured  self-control.  For  in  exhibi- 
tion dancing,  as  in  athletics,  a  high 
nervous  tension  and  concentration 
of  faculties  is  necessary  for  a  top 
performance.  This  superb  team  fol- 
lows training  rules  as  strictly  as  any 
star  football  player.  Avoiding  heavy 
foods  before  dancing,  they  eat 
a  light  meal  of  salad,  chicken  or 
omelet  about  five  hours  before  their 
performance.  "The      momentary 

tension  of  dancing  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  sport,  and  the  mental 
timing  must  be  flawless"  says 
Frank  Veloz.  Ballroom  success,  too, 
depends  upon  coordination  and  men- 
tal composure.    Perhaps  that  is  why 


one  invariably  steps  all  over  the  toes 
of  his  "biggest  moment." 

Another  trick  to  Veloz  and  Yo- 
landa's  fascination  is  their  ability  to 
infuse  a  story  into  their  number, 
that  creates  an  emotional  appeal 
for  themselves  as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence. They  dance  spontaneously, 
like  actors  in  a  role,  and  the  audi- 
ence responds  emotionally  as  well 
as  aesthetically.  Often  ideas  origin- 
ate in  the  study  of  animal  move- 
ments, and  one  of  their  most  popu- 
lar numbers  is  based  on  the  python 
and  the  tiger.  Yolanda,  with  her 
lovely  arms,  symbolizes  the  python, 
who  hypnotizes  the  tiger  into  sub- 
mission. Quick  movements  can  be 
suggested  by  birds,  and  Veloz  says, 
"Even  studying  the  rhythm  in  a 
thoroughbred  horse  offers  clever 
ideas  for  dance  steps",  as  can  be 
seen  in  their  "Dark  Town  Strutter's 
Ball"  number. 

When  asked  what  dance  thrilled 
students    most,    Veloz    emphatically 


VELOZ  AND  YOLANDA 
SUGGEST: 

1.  Listen  to  the  music — not  only 
for  rhythm  but  for  mood. 

2.  Dancing  is  a  cooperative  af- 
fair so  pay  attention  to  your 
partner.  Mutual  interest 
helps  synchronization. 

3.  Lead  strongly,  men — get  a 
firm  hold  on  your  date,  so 
she  knows  who  is  boss  and 
doesn't  have  to  resort  to 
mental  telepathy  to  follow 
you. 

4.  Stand  erect  and  comfortably 
— avoid  the  "bustle  stance" 
or  "corkscrew  grip." 

5.  Poise  comes  from  relaxation 
in  shoulders  and  head. 

6.  Learn  the  four  basic  steps, 
and  combine  them  for  infi- 
nite variation.  Don't  get  in 
a  "rut"  that  cramps  free  ex- 
pression. 

7.  A  little  home  practice  by 
yourself  pays  dividends  in 
confidence  on  the  floor.  Turn 
on  the  radio  and  try  out  the 
"new  ones." 

8.  Though  there  are  no  traffic 
lights  on  a  dance  floor,  obey 
the  common  law  of  courtesy 
— if  only  in  self  defense. 

9.  Smoothies,  save  the  "line" 
for  intermission! 

10.  Smile — it's    reallv    a    lot    of 
fun! 


In  all  dips  or  squats,  as  illustrated  in 

the  Lambeth  Walk  knee-slapping,  the 

boy  must  always  be  looking  down  at 

the  girl. 


These  trained  dancers  say  to  follow  no 

rules  for   the   Lambeth   Walk    "Hoi." 

Just  have  a  good  time. 


replied,  "The  Rhumba  and  the  Tan- 
go have  the  most  rhythm."  The  gen- 
eral reaction  to  tango  or  rhumba 
music  on  the  college  ballroom  floor 
seems  to  be  "What  do  I  do  now?"  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the 
main  difficulty  lies  in  the  irregularity 
of  restraining  and  tensing  the  body 
to  the  Spanish  rhythms,  for  the  steps 
are  essentially  the  same.  The  dances, 
too,  call  tor  a  smooth  movement  of 
hips,  knees  and  feet,  with  level 
shoulders  and  head.  It  is  just  these 
little  diff'erences  that  make  the  re- 
sponsive coed  sigh  "Mmm,  can  he 
tango!"  instead  of  "Judas,  what  a 
clod-hopper!" 

However,  even  if  a  sophisticate 
learns  the  Rhumba,  he  is  dancing  in 
reality      its      second-cousin.  The 

Rhumba  in  the  United  States  has 
been  adopted  for  a  civilized  people. 
While  still  a  highly  emotional 
dance,  even  on  the  ball-room  floor, 
it  is  done  less  than  a  third  as  fast 
as  its  papa,  originated  and  per- 
formed by  the  South  American  Ne- 
groes. The  Tango  originated,  not 
with  suave  Spanish  gigolos,  but  with 
South  American  cowboys  who 
Please  turn  to  page  40 
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Basketball  is  the  nation's  coming 
sport.  If  you  were  to  ask  almost 
anyone  what  the  most  popular  sport 
in  the  country  is,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  you'd  get  either  baseball  or  foot- 
ball for  an  answer.  But  the  annual 
attendance  for  football  is  10,000,000; 
for  baseball,  14,000,000;  and  for 
basketball,  20,000,000. 

The  reasons  for  those  extra  five 
million  people?  Basketball  is  the 
fastest  game  on  feet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ice  hockey;  it's  wide  open 
and  easy  to  watch;  and  it  is  unpre- 
dictable. Scores  can  change  in  a 
few  moments,  and  a  team  is  never 
beaten. 

NO  HUDDLE 

It  is  notable  that  each  of  these 
reasons  for  basketball's  popularity 
makes  it  harder  for  the  boys  who 
play.  The  fact  that  the  game  is 
fast  means  that  a  player  must  be  in 
top  condition  all  the  time;  the  fact 
that  it  is  open  means  that  an  offense 
depends  on  fast  passing,  accurate 
ball  handling,  and  dead  -  center 
shooting  for  its  potency,  instead  of 
the  planning  of  its  plays.  There 
isn't  any  chance  to  talk  things  over 
in  the  huddle  in  basketball,  because 
there  isn't  any  huddle.  There  isn't 
even  the  break  in  play  for  the  tip-off 
any  more,  because  the  ball  is  put 
into  play  immediately  by  the  team 
scored  upon. 

Thus  the  ideal  player  must  be 
fast,  sure,  graceful,  well  poised, 
well  coordinated.  Every  man  on  a 
basketball  team  must  be  able  to 
handle  the  ball  surely,  accurately, 
and  with  foresight.  He  should  be 
able  to  hit  the  basket  nine  times  out 
of  ten  from  any  place  within  the  foul 
circle;  and  above  everything  else, 
he  must  have  that  often  spoken  of, 
but  seldom  defined,  quality,  "'ball 
sense";  the  instinct  that  puts  a 
man  in  the  right  spot  a  step  ahead 
of  the  man  who's  guarding  him  and 
makes  him  pass  to  the  place  where 
his  teammate  will  be  without  taking 
time  to  think  about  it.  A  man  who 
had  this  ball  sense  more  than  any- 
one else  I've  ever  played  with  or 
against  was  Captain  Fred  Trenkle 
of    last    year's    Northwestern    squad. 


by 
AD    VANCE 

Crack  Running  Guard  of 
N.   U.'s   Basketbari  Team 


Jewell  Young,  ail-American  star  of 
last  year's  Purdue  team,  was  a 
deadly  shot  and  a  power  house  on 
offense,  but  he  was  not  so  good  a 
floorman  as  Trenkle  by  a  long  way. 

This  year  there  will  be  four  teams 
fighting  for  the  top  of  the  Big  Ten 
heap:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Purdue, 
and  Northwestern. 

The  toughest  team  Northwestern 
will  face  is  Illinois.  Boudreau  was 
the  only  man  they  lost  from  last 
year's  team.  They  will  have  Nes- 
bit,  Dehner,  Hopac,  and  Wardley 
back  from  their  first  string,  and 
those  boys  are  going  to  be  awfully 
hard  to  beat.  Any  team  that  has 
played  together  before  the  way 
these  boys  have  is  sure  to  be  tough. 

Purdue  has  lost  too  many  men  to 
have  much  of  a  chance  in  the  Big 
Ten  this  year.  They  will  have  a 
tough  team — they  always  do;  but  I 
don't  believe  they  will  be  in  the  top 
spot.  Dickenson  and  Anderson 
gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble  last  year, 
and  they  will  be  back — but  the  Boil- 
ermakers lack  the  drive  of  that 
great  offensive   star   Jewell   Young. 

MY  INDIANA 

Indiana  is  another  team  that  is 
always  hard  to  beat.  I've  played 
against  everyone  wlro's  on  the  In- 
diana first  string  this  year  and  I 
know  they're  tough.  There  will  be 
four  veterans  on  the  floor,  Andreas, 
Johnson,  Huffman,  and  McCreary, 
for  a  new  coach  who  may  be  able 
to  put  that  spark  into  the  Hoosier 
team.  The  material  is  there,  and 
they  may  surprise  me,  but  I'd  still 
trade  the  evening  we  play  them  for 
the  evening  we  meet  Illinois,  if 
I  were  looking  for  a  hard  tight  ball 
game. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Chicago    are    all    pretty    much    un- 


known quantities  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. They  weren't  too  tough  last 
year,  but  you  can  never  tell.  Ohio 
State  is  another  team  that  is  hard 
to  tell  anything  about  this  year. 
They  lost  a  lot  of  men  from  the 
squad  which  gave  us  so  much 
trouble  last  year.  They  may  be 
able  to  pull  a  team  out  of  what  is 
left,  but  I'm  inclined  to  think  that 
it  will  be  another  year  or  so  before 
they  have  a  really  good  team. 

UNPREDICTABLE 

Of  course,  these  predictions  may 
be  way  out  of  line.  There  isn't  any- 
one who  can  predict  basketball 
games;  teams  simply  cannot  be 
rated  as  they  are  in  football.  It's 
too  fast  a  game,  too  open,  too 
subject  to  the  well-known  viciss- 
itudes of  fortune.  Right  now  it 
looks  like  Illinois,  Purdue,  and  In- 
diana, in  about  that  order,  leaving 
Northwestern  out  of  it  entirely  for 
the  moment.  Indiana,  however,  is 
one  of  the  best  upset  bets  in  the 
country  for,  in  all  modesty,  Indiana 
grows  the  best  basketball  men  in 
the  country. 

As  you  might  have  heard,  basket- 
ball is  a  hard  game  to  predict;  but 
at  the  writing  it  appears  that  the 
starting  lineup  for  the  Purple  will 
be  Jim  Currie  and  Dick  Peil  at  for- 
wards, with  Bob  Koble  at  center, 
Please  turn  to  page  31 
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They  planned  . . . 
they  strove . . . 
they  loved  while  . . . 


The  PiHe4  ^tfna 


You  couldn't  run  away  from  things. 
Not  even  if  it  was  to  start  a  new  life, 
you  couldn't  run  away.  Wood  and 
Sara  stood  in  the  open  doorway  and 
looked  at  the  three  men.  Behind  them 
they  could  feel  the  friendly  safeness 
of  the  firelight,  and  out  there  in  the 
night  were  the  three  men.  Wood 
reached  down  and  his  hand  gripped 
Sara's  hand,  hard.  One  of  the  men 
was  turning  his  hat  around  and 
around  between  his  fingers.  He 
glanced  up  at  Wood  and  then  back 
down  at  the  earth.  It  must  have 
looked  dry  to  him,  for  he  spat  on  it 
and  thoughtfully  rubbed  it  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 

"Well,  they've  come,  Wood,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"Yes."  Wood  didn't  feel  anything, 
not  even  surprise.  "I  guess  I've  al- 
ways kind  of  expected  it,  inside  of 
me  someplace." 

The  two  strangers  appeared  em- 
barrassed, and  somehow  abashed. 
They  both  started  to  speak  at  once, 
then  stopped  and  laughed  nervously. 
The  one  in  the  dark  overcoat  nudged 
his  companion.  "Go  ahead,  Joe,"  he 
growled. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  you  know  what 
we're  here  for,  Mason,"  Joe  said. 
"Mr.  Owen,  here,  says  you  won't 
cause  any  trouble,  so  we're  going  to 
put  up  at  his  place  for  the  night  and 
start  for  Kansas  City  in  the  morn- 
ing." With  narrowed  eyes  he  watched 
Wood.  "You  wouldn't  do  anything 
careless,  would  you,  Mason?"  It  was 
hardly  a  question. 

"No,  I'll  be  ready  in  the  morning." 
Wood  nooded  his  head  politely. 
"Good  night." 

Before  turning  away,  the  man  call- 
ed Joe  tipped  his  hat  to  Sara.  The 
one  in  the  dark  overcoat  stared  at 
him  in  amazement  and  then  kicked 
him  in  the  shin.    "For  Gawd's  sake!" 


he  moaned,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
darkness. 

Very  carefully.  Wood  closed  the 
door,  rubbing  his  hand  up  and  down 
the  smooth  pine  boards.  When  you 
had  cut  those  trees,  and  hauled  them 
out  of  the  forest,  and  lowered  each 
one  into  its  own  place  to  make  your 
home  .  .  .  when  you  had  done  that, 
proudly,  as  he  had  done  with  Owen's 
help,  then  it  was  a  part  of  you.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  tables,  the 
chairs.  Every  bit  of  furniture  here 
he  had  cut  and  fitted  together,  and 
Sara  had  peeled  and  oiled  it.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  rough  road  he  had 
cut  through  the  scrub  pines,  the 
fields  he  was  clearing,  the  land  that 
he  would  start  to  plow  in  the  Spring. 
All  of  this  abandoned  homestead 
ground  was  his,  would  have  been  his 
in  only  four  more  years  of  working 
it.  To  Wood,  it  represented  life  and 
what  he  could  do  with  it,  and  now 
they  were  taking  it  away  from  him. 
Or  taking  him  away  from  it. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  here  in  the 
morning,  you  know.  Wood."  Sara  had 
her  back  to  him  as  she  stared  out  the 
black  hole  of  window. 

He  moved  to  her  side,  glad  to  feel 
her  body  near  his.  Instead  of  the 
mountains  rising  serenely  across  the 
valley  he  saw  cold  stone,  and  the  thin 
shadows  made  by  bars  that  were  like 
no  other  shadows  he  had  ever  known 


By 
GERRY   LEVIS 

Here  is  the  winning  Short  Story  of 
the  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  hon- 
orary journalism  sorority,  contest, 
judged  by  Janet  Ayer  Fairbanks, 
author  of  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  etc. 


Even  when  he  closed  his  eyes  he 
could  not  shut  out  their  greyness. 
They  would  coop  him  up  once  more, 
keep  him  from  the  sun  and  the  air 
and  the  mountains  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  meant  reality  to  him. 

Finally  he  said,  "Yes,  I  have  to  be 
here,  but  I  don't  know  why.  It's 
what  I  feel,  in  me."  He  couldn't  ex- 
plain to  her.  Nothing  made  sense  any 
more,  except  that  he  had  to  go  back 
to  pay  for  something  he  had  never 
done.  At  first  he  had  thought  run- 
ning away  would  be  easy  .  .  .  that  he 
would  be  gone  and  that  would  be  all 
there  was  to  it,  for  they  had  no  right 
to  keep  him  in  a  prison.  But  as  the 
year  passed  he  had  changed.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  felt  guilty,  and 
it  was  wrong. 

"There's  no  use,  Sara,  in  running 
away  any  more.  If  I  go  back  now, 
it'll  only  be  a  year  .  .  .  and  then  we 
can  start  out  again,  like  we  tried  this 
time.    Only  it  will  be  real,  then." 

Long  after  Sara  had  fallen  asleep. 
Wood  lay  beside  her  and  listened  to 
the  wind  in  the  pine  trees.  Each  night 
they  sang  something  different  and  to- 
night they  made  almost  the  same 
sounds  that  he  had  heard  a  year  ago. 

m    m    & 

-M^  -ai-  'Sir 

He  was  driving  with  Sara  over  the 
Wyoming  plains  when  the  wind 
started,  and  on  its  heels  came  the 
snow.  It  drove  in  a  straight  blind- 
ing line  from  the  west  so  that  he  was 
only  creeping  along  when  Sara  start- 
ed up  in  her  seat.  The  dark  of  the 
night  had  turned  to  whiteness. 

"But  it  can't  be  snow,"  she  whimp- 
ered like  a  sleepy  child.  "It's  the  first 
of  May,  Wood.    The  leaves  are  out." 

All  night  Wood  crept  through  the 

storm,  and  when  dawn  and  the  sun 

Please  turn  to  page  40 
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GOOD  CHEER 


By  Bob  Parrish 


Christmas  Is  Fun. 

It  is  especially  fun  in  a  big  city. 
You  can  tell  by  looking  at  people's 
faces.  You  can  tell  by  the  frantic 
gestures  of  the  gift  buyers  doggedly 
fulfilling  their  obligations.  You  can 
tell  by  the  strained  expressions  of 
the  shop  workers  and  the  dull  vac- 
uity that  settles  upon  a  crowded 
"L"  car  returning  the  shattered  re- 
mains in  the  evening. 

But  the  Christmas  spirit  is  an  in- 
sidious thing.  Sometimes  it  swells 
and  bursts  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
I  once  saw  such  a  thing  happen  on 
the  "L" — where,  if  you  peer  from 
behind  your  newspaper,  you  will 
one  time  or  another  see  nearly 
everything.  This  was  a  Christmas 
eve.  It  had  been  a  dark  day,  and 
with  no  snow  at  all,  but  very  damp 
and  dripping.  No  one  I  had  seen  ap- 
peared very  happy — it  would  have 
been  unethical.  But  I  like  dark  days 
and  gloom  gives  me  a  sort  of  morbid 
joy  which  I  don't  tell  other  people 
about  for  fear  of  disturbing  them. 
Consequently  I  was  feeling  pretty 
gloomy,  or  pretty  joyful,  hanging 
from  a  strap  on  the  "L."  All  at 
once  a  chap  rose  and  offered  his 
seat  to  a  woman.  I  swung  violently 
for  a  moment,  though  the  car  hadn't 
lurched  a  bit.  The  fellow  stood  up 
beside  me  and  hung  onto  a  strap  and 
he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.  The 
payoff  came  when,  as  we  stopped  at 
the  inebriate's  station,  he  turned 
and  said:  "MERRY  CHRISTMAS!" 
And  then,  because  I  didn't  reply,  he 
tag  lined:  "I'm  feeling  HAPPY  to- 
night!" 

I  never  saw  him  again.  Perhaps 
he  wasn't  a  drunk  at  all,  but  a  phan- 
tasm. 

Christmas  makes  you  like  people. 
It  makes  people  like  each  other. 
They    give   quarters   to   panhandlers. 


They  endeavor  to  furnish  the  poor 
a  taste  of  Christmas,  too.  Isn't  that 
a  fine  thing?  Doesn't  it  restore  your 
faith  in  humanity  to  know  that  once 
a  year  people  think  about  relieving 
poverty — for  a  day?  People  aren't 
ALL  bad,  are  they?  If  you  don't 
believe  in  Christmas  cheer,  ask  the 
gaunt,  cold  Santa  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Randolph.  Or  just  listen 
to  his  bell  ringing.  Doesn't  it  sound 
merry? 

The  thing  I  like  best  about  Christ- 
mas, though, — better  than  all  the 
bells  and  gift  buying — is  Christmas 
dinner. 

Last  Christmas  I  was  invited  out 
to  dinner  by  some  friends,  who,  let 
me  say,  were  well  meaning,  if  not 
very  bright.  My  friends'  small 
apartment  was  littered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  objects  d'art  —  objects 
d'awful  art! 

There  were  large  bronze  nudes 
supporting  ash  trays  and  unidenti- 
fied creatures  which  magically  pro- 
duced cigarettes  at  the  touch  of  a 
concealed  spring.  There  were 
Buddha  incense  burners  and  purple 
china  cats.  The  cats,  at  least,  were 
designed  for  purely  aesthetic  pur- 
poses, for  they  carried  no  ash  trays 
or  concealed  springs  and  they 
weren't  worth  a  darn  as  incense 
burners. 

But  what  my  friends  loved  best 
was  an  oil  painting  of  a  road  through 
a  forest.  It  carried  its  own  lighting 
attachment  so  you  couldn't  miss 
any  of  the  details.  People  had  told 
them,  they  said,  that  the  picture 
looked  just  like  the  woods  in  Maine, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  the  roadway 
in  the  picture  followed  you  wher- 
ever you  stood! 

It  was  this  picture  that  finally  got 
me  into  trouble.  After  dinner  we 
played  guessing  games.  Guessing 
games   ai'e  something  I   am  not  any 


good  at  at  all;  they  frighten  me. 
So  while  other  people  were  guess- 
ing, I  became  morbidly  fascinated 
by  the  ubiquitous  roadway.  I  went 
over  and  stood  before  the  picture 
for  a  long  time.  I  tried  the  thing 
out  by  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
all  the  time  watching  that  damned 
road  follow  me. 

■  This  had  the  result  of  confusing 
my  friends  and  leaving  all  of  us 
emotionally  unstrung.  Presently  I 
fled. 

It  was  snowing  when  I  went  down 
into  the  streets.  It  was  snowing  a 
thin,  wet  snow  that  flamed  as  it 
caught  the  glow  of  the  street  lights 
and  fizzled  out  when  it  struck  the 
pavement. 

I  like  a  white  Christmas;  don't 
you? 
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S.  G.  B.—  Personality  by  Personality 


Northwestern's  long  heralded  new  Stu- 
dent Governing  Board  is  at  last  fully 
established.  The  brainchild  of  Jack  Met- 
coff,  brought  to  reality  by  the  careful  re- 
search and  serious,  logical  mind  of  Dick 
Bernays,  given  stability  and  official 
touch  by  Raymond  Carey  has  come  to 
life.  It  bids  to  be  more  than  another  com- 
mittee, composed  of  "pat-each-other-on- 
the-back"  B.M.O.C.'s— it  aims  to  be  the 
actual  governing  body  of  the  university. 
How  far  its  aims  and  ideals  will  solidify 
into  reality  depends  on  how  violently  the 
S.  G.  B.  impresses  its  authority  on  the 
trustee-dictated  hierarchy  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  powers  of  the  board  rest  in  the 
personalities  that  comprise  it.  The  strong- 
est personality  is  that  of  Chairman 
Myron  Chevlin,  independent  representa- 
tive. Chevlin,  former  president  of  the 
Independent  Council,  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Deru,  is  an  accom- 
plished politician,  a  capable  administra- 
tor and  a  born  executive.  His  election  to 
the  chairmanship  of  a  board  predomi- 
nantly Greek  was  the  result  in  part  of 
the  serious  political  split  this  fall  among 
the  Greeks;  in  part  because,  elected  last 
spring,  he  had  a  running  advantage  of 
several  months  in  which  to  line  up  sup- 
port for  himself:  and  in  part  because 
of  the  super  strength  of  his  own  per.;on- 
ality. 

CHEVLIN 

Under  Clievlin's  lead,  a  smoothly  func- 
tioning body  may  be  expected.  Cheviin's 
one  outstanding  weakness,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  weakness,  is  a  stubborn  streak 
which  makes  an  army  mule  seem  wishy- 
washy  by  comparison.  This  stubborness, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  militant  self- 
righteousness,  results  in  bad  feeling  in 
many  capable  persons  forced  to  work  in 
close  contact  with  him.  Politically,  he 
has  liberal  tendencies.  He  sees  things  in 
their  broadest  aspects.  He  can  be  counted 
on  to  stress  the  needs  of  the  university 
for  social  life  on  an  informal  note.  He 
will  uphold  the  independent  minority  due 
to  his  affiliation  with  the  N.  A.  I.,  but  is 
not  likely  to  favor  any  partial  legislation, 
discriminating  against  the  Greeks. 

A  very  accomplished  politician,  but  a 
somewhat  uncertain  factor  on  the  board, 
is  Bob  Clark,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  who 
spearheaded  his  way  to  the  Board  at  the 
head  of  the  Sig-Sig-Sig  slate  in  the  com- 
mission elections.  He  is  also  perhaps  the 
most  underestimated  man  on  campus. 
The  present  set-up  and  Constitution  of 
the  Student  Governing  Board  are  as 
much  Clark's  work  as  Bill  Stivason's, 
Bernays',  and  Metcoff's  of  last  year's 
Board.  Clark  worked  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  all  the  way  along  and 
understands  the  workings  and  duties  of 
the  Student  Governing  Board  better  than 


any  other  student  on  campus.  He  is  the 
Board's  one  link  between  the  new  set-up 
and  the  old,  his  close  association  with 
the  latter,  at  the  solicitation  of  Stivason, 
having  acquainted  him  with  the  function- 
ing of  last  year's  Board  almost  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  he  had  actually  served  on  it. 
The  spark-plug  of  the  Pi  K.  A.  house,  he 
has  done  so  much  toward  bringing  his 
fraternity  into  such  a  strong  position  on 
campus  that  he  is  suspected  by  some  of 
having  been  sent  here,  either  by  the 
Pi  K.  A.  alumni  or  the  national  organiza- 
tion, and  subsidized  for  his  work  on  be- 
half of  the  chapter.  This  rumor  falls 
flat,  however,  when  two  things  are  taken 
into  consideration:  (1)  he  is  not  a  trans- 
fer but  was  pledged  and  initiated  at  this 
chapter,  and  (2)  he  does  not  live  at  the 
house  but  has  a  private  room  near  the 
campus.  Subsidized  spark-plugs  are  kept 
on  the  firing  line,  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good. 

BOULTON 

Next  man  on  the  Board  is  Chuck  Boul- 
ton.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Interfraternity 
Council  representative.  He  is  Scottishly 
conservative  and  represents  the  affiliated 
viewpoint  strictly.  Violently  opposed  to 
coalition  electees,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
able  administrators  on  the  Board — wit- 
ness the  capable  handling  of  the  com- 
mission election  machinery.  He  also  has 
considerable  executive  ability.  His  weak- 
ness is  that  he  is  one  of  the  least  able 
politicians  on  campus.  This  weakness 
centers  on  a  tendency  to  bear  grudges 
for  inordinate  periods  of  time,  a  tendency 
which  alienates  friends  and  supporters 
at  times  when  they  are  needed  most. 
Coupled  to  this  tendency — perhaps  the 
cause  of  it — is  his  habit  of  considering 
opposition  as  a  personal  affront,  a  bad 
habit  which  he  seems  to  be  gradually 
overcoming  as  he   gains  experience. 

Under  the  smiling  exterior  of  Jessie 
Jean  Smith — J.  J.,  as  she  is  called  by 
her  friends — is  one  of  the  strongest  wills 
in  a  Northwestern  woman.  She  is  a 
capable  politician — the  only  one  on  the 
board  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  being 
too  politically  minded — and  she  tries  to 
appease  everybody.  She  knows  what  she 
is  after  and  usually  gets  it:  if  she  takes 
the  long  way  around,  she  usually  ends 
up  with  her  objective.  And  if  she  can't 
make  it,  her  methods  leave  no  one's 
feelings  hurt,  since  few  suspect  what 
she  was  shooting  at  in  the  first  place.  If 
she  ever  should  become  a  Congress- 
woman,  she  will  be  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful log-rollers  in  the  House,  but  she  will 
bring  home  the  bacon  to  her  constituents. 
One  of  the  mainstays  on  the  Independent 
Council,  she  is  perhaps  the  most  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  winning  a  better  lot  for 
Northwestern's  Independents.  And  she  is 
devilishly  realistic  about  it.  Although 
few    persons    outside    of   her    immediate 


acquaintances  realize  it,  she  tackles  this 
problem  with  few  illusions  and  com.es 
straight  to  the  point.  Namely:  the  Inde- 
pendents will  have  to  win  any  advantages 
they  wish  to  get  on  campus — they  won't 
be  given  them!  Progressive  and  liberal, 
she  backs  Chevlin  to  the  limit. 

Gidge  Noyes  was  hurled  to  the  Board 
in  a  whirl-wind  of  fast-moving  campus 
politics  at  a  pace  which  almost  left  her 
dizzy.  Her  method  of  arrival  on  the 
coveted  Board  has  somewhat  over- 
shadowed the  strong  claim  which  she 
can  put  forth  for  a  position  on  it.  Since 
her  first  day  at  Northwestern,  Gidge  hay 
had  her  shapely  fingers  in  every  other 
activity  on  campus.  Because  she  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  active  sorori- 
ties on  campus,  she  has  had  to  wait  her 
turn  for  the  top  positions,  instead  of 
heading  everything  which  comes  along. 
This  fact  does  not  detract  from  her 
ability,  although  something  may  be  said 
for  the  fact  that  her  experience  has  not 
been  as  great  as  some  of  the  girls  on 
campus  who  have  had  to  carry  the  whole 
load  for  their  organizations.  Neverthe- 
less, Gidge  is  a  capable  leader,  a  hard 
worker,  and  has  the  quality  of  reserving 
judgment  until  all  the  facts  are  in,  more 
so  than  any  other  person  on  the  Board. 
She  represents  a  group  of  women  who 
were  left  totally  unrepresented  until  her 
appointment  to  the  Board.  She  is  as 
devoted  to  any  job  she  tackles  as  anyone 
can  ask.  She  is  also  the  sole  politician 
of  the  coalition  fracas  trusted  by  both 
sides.  In  this  regard,  it  might  be  said 
that  her  political  abilities  are  no  slight 
asset.  Having  mastered  the  art  of  being 
prominent  without  being  big  -  headed 
about  it,  she  is  intensely  disliked  by 
some  of  the  less  fortunately  endowed 
members  of  her  sex,  who  sport  a  three- 
and-a-half  cylinder  personality  behind  a 
sixteen-cylinder  snootiness.  Although 
conservative  by  affiliation,  she  will  back 
Cheviin's  ideas  as  long  as  the  affiliated 
group  has  its  interests  unmolested. 

WACHMAN 

The  best  all-purpose  mind  on  the  Board 
is  hidden  behind  the  rather  mellowed 
personality  of  Marvin  Wachman,  Open- 
House  men's  representative.  The  ranking 
tennis  player  on  campus,  Marv  is  also 
one  of  the  best  students  and  one  of  the 
most  capable  thinkers.  He  could  be  a 
super  politician,  but  has  never  bothered 
to  be  one.  He  is  put  up  on  sheer  ability 
in  the  face  of  a  I-don't-give-a-damn-if- 
you-do.  I  -  don' t-  give  -  a  -  damn-if-you-don' t 
attitude.  He  takes  whatever  position  is 
pushed  his  way  and  won't  raise  a  hand 
to  swing  anything  for  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, in  Wachman  the  Open-House  men 
have  one  of  the  best  representatives  on 
the  Board.  He  will  probably  develop  into 
the  outstanding  minority  leader  of  the 
year,  representing  his  group  vigorously 
when  necessary  and  possibly  remaining 
silent  otherwise.  He  is  not  fond  of  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  but  can  use  it 
with  deadly  effect  when  the  time  comes. 
His  cold,  well  thought  out  logic,  is  of  a 
nature  considerably  more  mature  than 
the  rest  of  the  Board  members  are  used 
to  tackling,  and  the  results  are  some- 
Please  turn  to  page  43 
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heaf  IHk  ClauAi 


S'help  me — but  here  it  is  nearly  Christmas  and  there  are  thousands  of 
things  I  need  to  make  the  grade  during  the  holidays  and  to  pep  me  up 
for  those  finals.  So  I'm  being  subtle,  BUT  I'm  hoping  you  won't  be  when 
you  give  my  friends  suggestions  for  what  will  make  me  happy  on  Th^E 
day  .  .  .  Lucien  belong  really  created  something  when 
he  thought  of  "Les  Plumes" — it's  perfume,  by  the  way, 
and  costs  $5.00.    It'll  give  me  glamour,  and  it  comes  in  a  "smoothie"  bottle 

that  will  look  wonderful  on  my  d  resser  ...  Of  course,  I  can  always 

use   a   new  compact — especially   one 

of  alligator  grain  leather  with  my  own 

initials  on  it  ($1.25).    It  looks  elegant 
with  sport  clothes  ...  I  have  the   habit,   I   smoke,   so  why   not  be     |    •',  ,..a^^^..,,,.>^'^         i^ 
thoughtful    about    it    and      ^£'°--"''='''°«>,^^„         suggest    a    cigarette 
case  which  will  match  the        --^^Si®^^*^         compact — of   the   same    leather   and   for   the 
same    price,     monogram  Mi\,  '  V^N^x)     included  .  .  .  I'll  be  going  out  formal  when  I'm 

home,    if  that   man    back        S^   \    M  )0^       there  has  remained  faithful  to   me.    Why  not 
tell   him   about  the  white  ^^-^^r^^^-^  kid  evening  mittens  ($1.95)?    They'll  make  him 

proud    he    knows    me.      I    really   want   them    for    attending    fraternity   formals  —  only    keep 


too,  I'd  like  a  Rayon  velvet 
plenty  of  glitter — one  that 
time  you  know  how  I  adore 
fitted  kit  would  hit  a  soft 


that  under  cover  or  I  won't  get  them  .  .  .  Then, 
evening  bag  ($5.00)  with  a  jeweled  top  and 
will  hold  everything  for  a  change  ...  By  this 
alligator  grain,  so  you  know  Frances  Denny's 
spot  in  my  heart — the  one  for  $5.00  which  has 

all  the  necessities  in  it  .  .  .  When   my  hair  is  up  and   I'm   looking  very 

dramatic  in  my  hoop  skirts,  I'll  need  a  three- 
strand  pearl  necklace  with  a  black  velvet  rib- 
bon. It  gives  a  rather  "Gay  90's"  effect  +hat 
takes  care  of  that  bare  expanse  where  my 
locks  used  to  fall.  It's  only  $2.95  and  a  match- 
ing bracelet  comes  with  it  ($  I  .95)  ...  I  do  lots  of  traveling,  so 
I  could  go  places  and  be  a  very  happy  girl  indeed  with  a  week- 
end fitted  traveling  case  of  fine  cowhide  leather  ($  I  4.75) — either 
black  or  brown  will  do  .  .  .  Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Claus,  please 
be  good  to  us  college  kids,  and  I'll  love  you   heaps   if  things  turn  out  the  way   I'm   hoping! 


GifH  from   Carson   Pirie   Scott  &  Co. 
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rxoliday 


schedules    call    lor    versa- 
tile    dresses    like    tliese 


fake  the  uress  at  the  lelt,  ror  injjtance 
—  the  one  that  Rosemary  Murni|han, 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  is  wearing.  It  isn  t 
too  lestive  ror  dressier  moments  on  cam- 
pus— yet  it  will  feel  perlectly  at  home  lea- 
(iancin^  in  the  Qola  Coast  Room  at  the 
Drake.  Or  hiack  rayon  crepe  *~with  rhine- 
stone  starlight  on  the  collar  ana  Alger- 
ian inrliience   in  the  skirt.    12  to  20.  5^25. 

Alisses    Better  Dresses,  Fourth  Floor 

Jane  Gilinore,  Chi  Ome|a,  takes  out 
partner-insurance  in  a  hlack  rayon  crepe 
with  pleatea  lace  trills  at  the  neck  and 
sleeves.  1  he  tucked  hodice  and  sleeves  are 
admirahle  hasic  qualities  when  you  want 
a   rrequent    change    or  ornament.    $17.95. 

Misses  M.oaerate  Price  Dresses 
Fourth  Floor 
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MARGERY  STEINERS 


It    was    then    that    in    the    parlor, 
Near    the    fireplace    bright    and    glowing. 
Near   the   embers   snapping,   crackling. 
Gathered    Arthur's    New    Year    party. 
Come  jor  mirth  and  celebration. 
Come   to  welcome  Baby  New  Year 
Midst   great    merriment    and    laughter. 
Waited    they    for    midnight's    coming. 
Counted    they    the    minutes   slowly. 
Said    they    to    each    other    always. 
Made  they  oft  the  observation. 


"Hardly   seems   the   old   year's  finished. 
Gosh,    but   doesn't   tempus  fugit! 
Isn't   it    a    sinall    world?    Funny, 
We  should  be  here  all  together. 
Funny  thinking  we  won't  study. 
Even    Tom,    here.    Phi    Bete    Thomas, 
Won't   be  opening  up  his  notebook 
'Til  next  year  —  gee,  that  seems  junny. 
Won't    be    long    now     'til    it's    midnight. 
Won't   be   long  until   the  Neiv   Year." 


At   eleven  o'er  the   tables. 
O'er   the   tables    laden   heavy. 
Laden  with  the  cake  and  ice  cream. 
Laden    with    the   inints   and    coffee. 
Drooped   the  people  at  the  party, 
Arthur's  New  Year  celebration. 
Said    they    to    each    other    often. 
While    they    waited    for    the    New    Year. 
"Won't    be    long    until    it's    midnight. 
Won't    be    long   until    the   New    Year." 

-ii-       -ii-       -i^ 

Hanging  ivilted  from   the  ceiling. 
From   the   ceiling   in   the   parlor. 
Drooped    the    misteltoe    now    dying. 
'Neath  its   brown  and   crumbling   berries. 
'Neath    the    withering    mistletoe. 
Arthur's  party   oft   made   inerry. 
Kissing   all    ivho    managed    ever. 
Managed    with    an    artful    deftness. 
With   a   careless,   crafty   cunning. 
To    be   standing    underneath    it. 


And    they    told    their    resolutions. 
Resolutions    strong,    determined. 
Resolutions   firm,   forbidding 
Smoking,  drinking,  missing  masses. 
And  they  watched  the  clock  and  waited. 
Waited    for    the    chimes    of    midnight. 
Waited  for  the  Baby  New  Year, 
Waited   for   that   breathless   moment. 
Midnight,    and    their    celebratioyi 
Here    at    Arthur's    merry    party. 


By  their  watches  oft  consulted. 
By    the   clock   upon    the   mantel. 
Saw    they   that   the   Baby   New    Year, 
Midnight,   which   they   all   awaited, 
Would  arrive  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Finished   they   their   mints   and   coffee. 
Finished    they    their    games    of    kissing. 
Finished    they    their   resolutions. 
Waited    then    for    midnight's    coming, 
Waited    then    for    Baby    New    Year. 


Passing    slowly    as    on    crutches. 
Limping    by    the   minute    markiiigs. 
Time    proceeded    to    his    milestone, 
While    the    guests    at    Arthur's    party, 
Arthur's   New    Year   celebration. 
Watched   and    waited    with    impatience. 
Waited    silent    in    the    parlor. 
In  the  parlor  with  the  fireplace. 
And  the  tables,  now   disordered, 
Crumbs    and    dishes    in    confusion. 
'Neath    the   dying   mistletoe. 


Charles    and    Trudy    by    the    bookcase. 
Wordless,    silent,    simply    waiting, 
Ginny    happy    unth    the    records. 
Laughing,    gay,   at   Arthur's    chatter. 
Thinking    Mary,    stiff    and    slender. 
Standing    by    the    scratched    old    Upright. 
Must   be   burning  up  with   envy. 
Must    be    wishing   she    could    murder. 
Must  be  wishing  she  could  strangle 
G'.niiy.   laughing,   gay   unth    Arthur. 


Mary    standing   stiff    but   slender. 
Waiting  by  the  scratched  old  Upright, 
Thinking  maybe  Helen  Morgan. 
Helen   Morgan,   rich   and   famous. 
Started  standing   by  an   Upright. 
Perching   now   on   grand   pianos. 
Starting   maybe   just    like   Mary. 
Thinking    Arthur,    passing    candy. 
Laughs    with    Ginny,    changing    records. 
Laughs    with    Ginny    too    damned    often. 


Thomas    puffing,    desperate,    hurried. 
Cigarettes    before   the   New   Year. 
Smoking  with   a  final   gesture. 
While    he    sits    and    coiints    the    minutes. 
Counts   the   minutes   still   remaining. 
Minutes   lacking  resolutions. 
Minutes  free  for  favorite  vices. 


So   they    waited   for   the    hour. 
And   with    every    watch    proclaiming 
Midnight   at    the   self-same    instant. 
Every    watch    but    Betty    Johnson's, 
Betty's,    which    was    slow    two    minutes. 
Every    watch    declared    the    hour. 
Heralded    the   New    Year's    coming. 
In   that  parlor   by   that   fireplace 
Baby    New    Year's    birth    cry.    feeble. 
Was  a  faint  "Yippee"  from  Arthur. 


Betty.    Jimmy.    Eddie.    Myrtle. 
Seemed   self-conscious,   seemed    embar- 
rassed, 
Ill-at-ease,  and  most  uncertain. 
Uttered   cries,  some  faint  "Whoopees!" 
Didn't   sound    like   celebrating. 
Sounded  awfully  stupid,  rather. 
Sounded    silly,    Tom    was    thinking, 
Ginny.   laughing   by   the  records. 
Cried  to  Mary,  stiff  and  slender. 
"Happy    New    Year,    everybody. 
"Happy    New    Year.    Mary    darling!" 


PURPLE     PARROT 


THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  NAVY 


Frances  Sesler,  Empress  of  the  1938  Navy  Ball,  walks 
beneafh  the  arch  of  s+eel.  Over  12  cameramen  fired 
more  fhan  50  flashes  af  N.  U.'s  coeds. 


The  Empress  and  her  attendants,  Renee  Fancher  (Delta 
Delta  Delta]  and  Esther  Royer  (Chi  Omega]  line  up  for 
the  cameraman.  Arnie  Taylor  had  just  presented  the 
Empress  with  the  Sextant  sword,  the  property  of  her 
sorority  until  next  year's  ball. 


The   crowd   awaits  tl 
judges'  decision. 


Photos  and  Layout 
by  Paul  Heismann. 


These  are  N.  U.'s  most  in-|-elligen+  smiles.  Carolyn  Burd,  Phyllis 
Murphy,  Mary  Louise  Gray,  and  Lorraine  Spira,  admire  their 
prizes  awarded  fhem  for  being  in  the  top  five  percent  of  the 
school,  at  the  annual  honors  convocation. 


"My  friends  .  .  ."  Art  Ford,  '38  Waa-Mu  comedian,  imperson- 
ating world  personalities  at  the  N.  U.  Victory  Dance. 


"It  was  a  great  fight,  but  we  won!"  Ruth  Marcus  and  Jack 
Ryan  discuss  plans  for  their  prize  trips  to  Sun  Valley  in  the 
Union  Pacific  office. 


Barbara  Cramer,   Peggy  Scott,  Charlotte  Ladewig,   and  Mary 
Jean  Zeisel,  Pi  Beta  Phi  "leg"-acies,  at  the  frolics  tryouts. 


Virginia  Nickel  pins  Northwestern's  colors  on  the  battalion 
standard  for  Joe  Gray  as  Alice  Hanson,  Jean  Arms,  Chuck 
Barber,  Jean  Juergensen,  and  Curt  Erickson  stand  by. 


Conchita  Sutton  warbling  with  Cliff  Aspergren's  orchestra  a\ 
the  victory  dance.  Note  Cliff  to  far  right  at  the  piano  —  he 
must  be  in  love  with  the  ivories. 


At  the  "temporary"  Student  Union  Building  dedication,  Dean 
Hiedbrink  buys  a  one  way  ticket  to  South  America  from  Dick 
Borland  iust  before  mailing  out  "D"  notices. 


*-  s  «  ^^flSe^l 


The  stands  almost  forgot  the  Minnesota  game  when  Mildrerh 
Douglas,  champion  baton  twirler,  in  a  red  uniform,  lent  colo  I 
to  the  field.  '' 


.  .  .  and  a  great  time  was  had  by  all.  Say  Rod  Daly,  ex-Parrot 
manager,  with  Grace  Weber  and  the  Betty  Wiley-Max  Hart 
combine,  at  the  Purple  Parrot  party. 


Tony  Falge,  Eleanor  Pohjenen,  Louise  Lambert,  Charlotte  Cole, 
and  Jo  Murphy  run  through  the  Gamma  Phi  frolic's  routine. 
What  charming  faces! 


Photos  by  Hunt,  Gordan,   Penhalleqon.   and   Heismanni   ~ 


I 


Econ  A- 1  class  meets  on  Deering  meadow  the  Monday  after 
the  Minnesota  game  ...  it  is  reported  that  two  students 
attended  the  lecture. 
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"You'll  have  a  grand  time,"  said  Mr.  A.  C.  Bloom,  general  agent  of 
fhe  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Ru+h  Marcus,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  as  he 
congratulated  her  on  winning  the  prize  trip  to  Sun  Valley.    Special 
♦vain  leaves  Dec.  18. 


L^^ 


Most  popular  at  North- 
western!  Harriet 
Scheuerman,  Alpha  Phi, 
Ruth  Marcus,  Gamma 
Phi  Beta,  Jean  Arms, 
Delta  Gamma. 


Photos  by  Hunt  and  Heismann. 


While    Hal    Kemp 
smiled  .  .  . 


The  Parrot  staff  and  guests  dancing  to  his  music  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 
Eileen  Sersig,  Cliff  Groh,  Jean  Chubb,  Wayne  Gross,  Trudy  Pick  and 
Ed  Jones,  in  front,  left  to  right.  With  their  mouths  wide  open  .  .  . 
they're  dreaming. 


ORCHIDS  TO  YOU! 


Barbara  Jean  Koenig,  Elsie  Hansen,  Janet 
Kamshulte,  Ginger  Haskins,  Maryan  Wy- 
nnan,  Adele  KuflewskI,  Dotty  Montgomery, 
and  Jean  Bartelme,  members  of  the  fash- 
ion board,  voting  on  this  month's  orchid 
girl. 


Mr.  Weiland,  of  John  Weiland,  Inc.,  tak- 
ing name  and  address  of  Northwestern's 
best  dressed  girl.  He  sends  the  orchid  each 
month. 


The  Purple  Parrot  fashion  board  presents  Maude  Eichman,  Delta 
Gamma,  a  purple  orchid,  for  being  the  best  dressed  girl  at  the 
Navy  Ball.  We  believe  her  gown  to  be  outstanding  and  conspicious 
for  its  good  taste. 


Western      Union      messenger      presenting 
orchid  to  Maude  Eichman. 


Maude    sporting    the    orchid    sent   her   by 
the  Purple  Parrot  fashion  board. 
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. . .  and  to  everybody 
more  smoking  pleasure 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes  In  their 
attractive  Christmas  cartons 
appeal  to  everyone.  Their 
refreshing  mildness  and  better 
taste  give  smokers  everywhere 
more  pleasure. 


Copyright  1938,  LIGGETT  &  MYERS 


esterfield-T^^^^ 

Tobacco  Co.  ^^r 
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Tne  chance  to  experience  all  tne  tlinll?; 
or  Sun  Valley  clays  ^ues  fo  RutK  Marcu?, 
G^mma  Pni  Beta,  ana  to  Jack  Ryan,  Pni 
Delta  1  neta,  gran  a  pri^c  vrinners  oc  iNorf  li- 
western  s  recent  popularity  niiiz.  \  ou  may 
not  ne  neaaeu  ror  Sun  Valley,  but  you 
can  tlo  your  SKiin|  closer  to  home — loo 
in^  just  as  swanky  anu  workmanlike  as 
ihey  do,  in  ski  clothes  irom    Carson  s. 

On  the  leminine  side  a  hirdclotli 
windbreaker  in  navy,  red,  slate  blue,  nat- 
ural, at5>i0.95.  NorwegSian  type  ski  trous- 
ers in  navy  only,  iplO.95.  Birdclotb  mit- 
tens with  leather  palms  (i^l.95),  and  a 
birJcloth  visor  cap,  at  ^1.50.  On  the 
masculine  side  a  two-piece  navy  wool 
giabardine  ski  suit,  with  a  slick  zip  poc- 
ket. 1  he  jacket  is  reversible  "navy,  tan. 
Each  piece,  $10. 

Sun   ana  Snow  Shop,  hourtn   Floor 


CARSON    PIRIE    SCOTT    &    CO 


PattHiHf 


"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows 


// 


BY  THE  PARROT  PROWLER 


Dear  Public:  This  month  I've  pounced  on 
some  shady  slants  about  Northwestern' s 
inside  life  that  even  Winchell  missed. 
For  instance,  everyone  knows  that  Dona 
Du  Beau  (Pi  Phi)  is  wearing  Paul  White's 
Sig  pin,  but  didja  know  that  Jess  Cobb 
(Delt)  was  congratulated  on  it?  Wrong 
fella,  but  Jess  wishes  he  wasn't!  .  .  . 
Relations  between  Lambda  Chi  and 
S.A.E.  were  never  too  strong  since  the 
former  flooded  out  the  latter  with  the 
fire  hose,  but  things  became  more 
strained  when  Bill  Wolters  mistook  Bill 
Orthman  (S.A.E.)  for  a  brother  he  had  a 
grudge  against  and  poured  a  big  pail  of 
water  on  little  Bill!  .  .  .  Kay  Miller 
(Alpha  Chi)  and  Chuck  Boulton  (Phi 
Kap)  are  just  friends  now,  cause  they 
got  tired  of  being  in  love.  No  sooner 
was  Chuck  out  of  sight  when  three  other 
lads  took  his  place!   .  .  . 

Jack  "Sam  Baugh"  Melick  (Sigma  Nu 
prexy)  almost  slid  through  school  with 
an  unmarred  record,  when  Mary  Fen- 
ner  (Highland  Park  Widow)  tackled  him. 
Will  he  recover?  .  .  .  John  Curran  spent 
four  months  getting  a  date  with  B.  J. 
Clarkson  (Pi  Phi):  two  to  gather  the 
courage  to  ask  her,  and  two  to  hit  a 
free  night.  When  he  did  get  it,  she  had 
to  be  home  at  9:30  .  .  .  Those  melodious 
shrieks  that  rocked  the  stands  during 
football  season  were  Mary  Washburn's 
(Tri  Delt).  It's  lucky  George  McGurn 
(Phi  Gam)  isn't  a  sixty-minute  man  or 
we'd  need  a  new  stadium  as  well  as  a 
field  house  .  .  .  All  that  candy  and  those 
flowers  that  Chuck  Lamke  (Beta)  takes 
over  to  the  Alpha  Phi  house  are  for 
Connie  Phillips  .  .  .  Pat  Stevens  (Thetal 
has  the  collecting  mania  again:  thi.s 
time  it's  a  Phi  Delt  pin  from  Bud  Schild- 
berg  (alum)  after  a  week's  acquaint- 
ance .  .  . 

Don  Cornish  (Delt)  finds  that  having 
Betty  Pratt  (KD)  as  his  secretary  for  the 
Sophomore  Election  Reform  group  is 
very  advantageous  .  .  .  When  Mary  Mc- 
Sherry  (Tri  Delt)  congratulated  the  lead- 
er of  the  Minnesota  band  for  playing 
"Go  U-Northwestern,"  she  received  a 
warm  kiss  on  the  cheek.  P.S.  He  also 
missed  his  train  and  presented  his  call- 
ing card  Sunday  afternoon:  Sherry  de- 
nies engagement  .  .  .  Moose  Johnson 
(Sigma  Nu),  who  is  playing  Romeo  and 
Juliet  with  Toddy  Long  (Theta)  at  Bar- 
att's  School  for  Girls,  has  kept  the  pupils' 
minds  off  their  work  .  .  .  Jane  Edelen 
(Kappa)  and  her  Phi  Psi  medical  stu- 
dent are  already  saving  coupons  for  the 
set  of  silver  when  they  set  the  date  .  .  . 
Betty  Strothman  (Tri  Delt)  looks  re- 
markably like  the  previous  women  in 
Delt  Glenn  Walker's  life;  do  you  say  bet- 


ter or  worse,   Glenn?   .    .    .   Don  Podesta 

(Wrangler)  snatched  his  pin  from  a 
south  side  gal  and  ran  with  it  to  Alice 
Johnson  (Chi  Omega)  only  to  find  she 
wasn't  interested  .  .  .  Marge  Frank 
(Kappa)  is  up  to  bat  with  Page  Proctor 
(Phi  Gam)  pitching  .  .  .  was  June  Chris- 
topherson  (Theta)  fouled?  .  .  .  Betty 
Ladon  (Tri  Delt)  has  plotted  for  weeks  to 
restore  her  pin  to  its  donor  at  Illinois, 
but  the  fact  that  she  couldn't  find  it 
slowed  things  down  a  bit  .  .  . 

Howie  Nickel  (Wrangler),  after  getting 
the  well-known  mitten  from  Betty  Scrips 
(Theta),  has  been  knocking  at  all  the 
sororities'  doors  and  finally  ended  up  on 
the  Delta  Gamma  doorstep  with  Jeanne 
Stocks  .  .  .  Bob  Potter  (Sig)  was  too 
slow  on  the  draw  with  Nlni  Cary  (Kap- 
pa), so  brother  Harry  Hamm  took  her  to 
the  barn  dance;  Potter  stayed  home  and 
sulked   .    .    .    Have  you   seen  the  ring  in 


Bud  Christopher's  (Wrangler)  nose? 
"Sis"  Clark  (DG)  is  leading  him  around, 
especially  to  out-of-town  football  games 
.  .  .  Freshman  Lou  Ramsey  (Sig)  was 
heard  to  state  wearily,  '"When  I  take  a 
girl  to  a  show,  I  just  can't  seem  to  fol- 
low the  picture."  .  .  .  Jean  Sprague  <Pi 
Phi)  must  have  heeded  the  Prowler's 
warning  (see  last  issue),  for  she  now 
wears  George  Irwin's  Fiji  pin  .  .  .  Bar- 
bara Freeman  (Theta)  changed  partners 
in  the  Sig  house;  instead  of  Ralph  Mich- 
ael, it's  now  Steve  "Sun-Valley"  Smith, 
who  has  just  lots  of  money  and  such  a 
nice  car  .  .  .  Ed  Thistlethwaite  (Wrang- 
ler) tried  to  give  Barb  Tenbrouck  (Theta) 
the  air  because  she  henpecked  him, 
then  decided  he  liked  to  be  henpecked  .  .  . 

Donald  "Duck"  Johnson  (Sig)  was  the 
most  popular  man  at  their  barn  dance:  he 
didn't  have  a  date  of  his  own,  but  every 
gal  was  around  his  neck  by  the  end  of 
the  evening  .  .  .  Myron  Chevlin  had  to 
do  some  fast  talking  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  opening  of  the  Union  Building,  he 
received  a  telegram  of  congratulations' 
from  a  summer  romance  while  at  Betty 
Jayne  Pryce's  home  .  .  .  Gladys  Schley 
and  Morris  Cohen  pulled  a  fast  one.  As 
soon  as  their  Waa-Mu  show,  "Guess 
Again,"  was  accepted  by  Joe  Miller,  they 
became  engaged. 
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ould  be  just  the  thing 
Briar  pipes  ($2.00)  .  .  . 
Santa  Claus.  That  new 
pocket  piece.    It  has  a 


Fifteen  years  ago  I  wrote  you  at  the  North  Pole  and  begged 
you  to  tip  off  your  hubby  to  bring  me  a  'lectric  train — and  boy 
did  my  eyes  pop  when  I  found  it  under  the 
Christmas  tree!  But  I'm  grown  up  now  and 
I  need  things  to  go  with  my  college  duds 
.  .  .  Although  I  don't  carry  lots  of  money, 

I  would  like  the  new  three-in-one  billfold    by    Buxton    ($3.50).     It   is    so 

smart  and  useful,  any  man  can  use  one  .  .  .  My  girl  likes  pipe  smokers 
so  I  smoke  pipes,   but  I   have  no  rack  for  them.    A 
walnut  pipe   rack   ($3.50) 
for   my   Carsonia    English 
Please      be      kind,      Mrs. 

coin    knife    ($7.50)    makes    a    mighty    good 

knife  and  key  inside,   and,  golly,    I  sure  would  like  one  ...  If  the  knife 

is    a    little    too        /-^^^^^  expensive,  make  it  a  serpentine  key 

chain     ($3.50).       ^  \\  '.^^^^^J^       They  come  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

but  I  like  gold      /      \  \         ^^\      best.    Either  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, would  be   ^^S^^'^^^^w     welcome  ...  I  attend  numerous 

formal     affairs  ^^«— r"---     during  the  year,  and  if  there  is 

anything  I  lack  to  be  "smooth,"   It  Is  initialed   handkerchiefs  ($1.50) 

affairs,  Mrs.  Claus,  I  could  also  put  to  good   use   a   white   silk   evening    scarf   ($5.00).    That 

would      put     the  ^^^i:!^^-^^^^^---'^^         finishing  touch  to   my  formal   attire.    You   might  even 

have     it     mono-       //  ,,///■//  grammed  for  a  slight  extra   charge   .   .   .  One   of  the 

smartest  jewelry     'ai-^-----"^''c^^\  ^®^^   '    ®^®'"  ^'^^  ^^s   made 

up     of     Initialed        v\'^^^^'\^      '^^^   links,    a   tie    pin,    a   tie 

clasp,      and      an  ^^0^^^  initialed  buckle.  The  price 

is  $7.50  and  worth  every  penny  .  .  .  Then  I  need  one  of  those 

English  Suntan  Cowhide  kits  ($5.00)  to  toss  my  toilet  articles  In 

on  those  hurried  trips  to  other  campuses.    It  is  lined  with  oiled 

fabric  so  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  soiling  it  .  .  .  Bye  now,  Mrs.  Claus,  Merry  Christmas  and 

thanks  for  taking  my  hints. 


.  Speaking  of  formal 


GIfis  from   Carson   PIrle   Scott  &  Co. 
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Basketball  Advances 

and  Bernie  Davis  and  myself  at  the 
guards.  Anyone  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing Northwestern  basketball  the 
last  two  years  knows  Currie.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  colorful  men  on  the 
floor,  and  he  can  handle  that  ball  in 
a  way  that  is  nothing  short  of  un- 
canny. He  hasn't  slowed  down  a  bit 
since  last  year,  and  he  should  be  a  red 
hot  boy.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  shift 
from  guard  to  forward  is  an  excel- 
lent idea.  The  other  forward,  Dick 
Peil,  you  will  know  well  before  more 
than  a  couple  of  games  are  past. 

Bob  Koble  is  another  veteran.  He 
is  a  senior  this  year  and  determined 
to  make  good.  He  has  developed  a 
flip  shot  with  one  hand  and  he  looks 
like  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  pivot 
at  this  writing. 

The  guards  this  year  are  both 
veterans.  Last  year  Bernard  Davis 
had  a  bad  break  with  the  grades  and 
was  unable  to  play  the  second  se- 
mester. He  was  going  strong  while 
he  was  playing,  and  he  hasn't 
changed  a  bit.  The  grades  seem  to 
be  shaping  up  all  right  this  year, 
too.  Vance  we  will  leave  out  of  this. 
I  might  say  that  he  tries.  He's  a 
big  boy,  and  he  really  works.  (Dutch 
Lonborg,  please  note). 

The  second  team  lines  up  almost 
as  well  as  the  first,  and  the  boys  on 
it  are  sure  to  see  a  lot  of  action  even 
if  they  don't  nose  out  some  of  the 
first  stringers.  Chuck  Melchoir  and 
Les  Harmon  are  vets  at  the  for- 
wards. Harmon  is  coming  right 
along  while  Melchoir  has  been 
along.  Harmon  is  a  steady,  depend- 
able boy;  Melchoir  is  a  slashing, 
desperate  sort  of  player  who  plays 
a  fast,  hard  game.  In  the  center 
spot  is  Donald  McCarnes,  a  soph- 
omore. Don  looks  good  out  there 
and  will  see  plenty  of  play.  He  has 
all  the  requisites  for  a  top  center.  The 
guards  are  Bob  Shepard  and  Perry 
Feaman,  both  new  to  varsity  com- 
petition. They  have  been  pushing 
in  practice,  though,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  adequate  re- 
serves, and  have  a  good  chance  to 
nose  out  one  of  the  regulars,  I'm 
afraid. 

The  way  it  looks  right  now,  if  the 
boys  are  willing  to  give  all  the  co- 
operation back  to  "Dutch"  Lonborg, 
Ted  Payseur,  and  Waldo  Fisher 
that  they  are  going  to  get  from  these 
gentlemen,    and    if   things    work    out 


Continued  jrom  -page  12 

as  they  seem  to  be  headed.  North- 
western can  be  champion  this  year 
in  basketball.  We  will  be  cham- 
pions if  we  work  the  way  we  can 
and  there  isn't  an  unusual  flow  of 
breaks  against  us.  The  makings 
are  there  .  .  .  but  then,  one  of  the 
things  that  I  claim  makes  basket- 
ball interesting  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
unpredictable — or  did  I  say  that  be- 
fore? 


Old  Rhyme 

Rich    man,    poor    man;    fraternity 
brother,  fraternity  brother. 

— Gargoyle. 


Fraternity  Man 

He  was  so  dumb  he  thought 
a  neckerchief  was  the  president  of 
a  sorority  house. 


Theta:    Don't  you  love  driving? 

Delt:  Sure,  sure,  but  can't  you  wait 
until  I  get  off  the  campus. 


Simple 

"I   see   dark   spots   in   front  of  my 
eyes." 

"Good.       Let's     park     in     one     of 


them." 


-The  Rebel. 


"This  is  his  secretary  speai<ing" 

Reprinted  jrom  esquire  through  the  courtesy  of  George  Petty 
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Refresh  ingly 
Different! 

THF 

ALOHA 

GRILL  and 
FOUNTAIN 

Here  You'll  Find 

Hawaii  in  All  Its 

Enchantment  and 

Beauty. 


FINE    FOODS 

Steak 

Chicken 

Deluxe  Hamburger 


NO    LIQUOR 

Hawaiian   Music 
Evenings 

PARTIES 

(EljrtatmaB  Sue 

and 


Skokie  and 
Willow  Roads 

Open   11    a.m. — Until 


BY  BOB  NICOLIN 

Here  are  a  few  metropolitan  play 
settings.  You  can  use  your  own 
discretion    as    to    the    characters. 

Scene:  Empire  Room  of  the  Pal- 
mer House. 

Orrin  Tucker,  who  is  now  hold- 
ing court  in  the  Empire  Room,  is 
enjoyingapopu- 


/ 


lar  stay  because 
of  his  novel  ar- 
rangements of 
musical  moods. 
He  uses  a  novel 
eiTect  of  flash- 
ing lights  in 
tune  to  his  musical  arrangements. 

Gower  and  Jeanne,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's loveliest  and  youngest  dance 
teams,  head  a  cast  including  Jean 
Florian,  juggler;  Jack  Starr, 
dancer;  and  many  others. 


Scene:  Blue  Fountain  Room  of 
the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

Once  again  the  return  of  the 
King's  Jesters  to  the  Blue  Fountain 
Room  heralds  a  new  march  for  dif- 
ferent entertainment.  Mary  Milan 
and  the  King's  Jesters  combine 
well  to  give  us  something  new  di- 
rect from  Hollywood. 

COLLEGE  INN 

Scene:  College  Inn  of  the  Hotel 
Sherman. 

We'll  still  cast  our  vote  for  Buddy 
Rogers  for  the  "band  of  the  week." 
Buddy  is  singing  and  playing  the 
College  Inn  up  to  a  new  high  in  Chi- 
cago's entertainment  world.  H  i  s 
supporting  cast  fits  right  in  too — 
Tony  Marks,  one  of  those  "pick-a- 
card"  men  and  Mile.  Mignone,  con- 
trol dancer,  lead  the  way.  You 
can  take  our  word  for  it,  this  spot 
is  really  worth  seeing. 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  TO 

Pago-Pago 


The  Romantic  "Island" 

Rendezvous  for 

Northwestern  Students 

Wliere 

*DIXC  BELL 

AXD  lUS  3irsic 

PLAYS  FOR  YOUR  DANCING 
EVERY  NIGHT 

HAVE  YOUR  NEXT  D.4TE 
IN  THE  "SOUTH  SEAS" 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  FOOD 
UNEXCELLED  STEAKS 

No  Cover  or  Mininiiiin  Charge 


LINCOLN  AVE.  AT  PRATT  BLVD. 
LINCOLNWOOD 

1  Mile  West  of  McCormick  on  Pratt  Blvd. 
S.  Gannon.  Marr.  .  Tessville  2199 
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Scene:  The  Gold  Coast  Room  of 
the  Drake. 

Ozzie  Nelson  and  his  famous  wife, 
Harriet  Hilliard,  of  radio  and 
screen  fame  are  doing  plenty  all 
right  in  keeping  the  white-tie,  week- 
end crowds  entertained.  Ozzie's 
band  has  something  new  to  offer 
the  world  of  swing  and  Harriet 
Hilliard's  voice  has  a  sweetness 
that  will  thrill  even  the  more  har- 
dened. The  floor  show  at  the  Drake 
is  strictly  top-notch,  and,  all  in  all, 
we'll  label  this  a  "don't  miss." 
George  Olson  and  orchestra  will  do 
the  honors  after  Dec.  3. 

SPOTS 

Up  along  the  North  Shore  a  num- 
ber of  places  are  going  strong. 
Drop  in  anytime  to  San  Pedro's.  .  .  . 
the  food  and  service  is  of  the  best. 
Slightly  West,  the  Aloha  presents 
something  new   in  West  side  places 


catering  strictly  to  those  liking 
ice  cream  served  in  a  different 
manner ....  no  liquor  is  served,  and 
the  popularity  of 
the  Aloha  is  due 
to  the  fine  food 
and  light  bever- 
ages. Hawaiian  at- 
mosphere is  com- 
plete with  a  three- 
piece  native  band. 
Palms  and  bamboos  furnish  an  at- 
tractive   setting    for    a    bandstand. 

WEST  CAMPUS 

Out  on  West  Campus  we  have  the 
Idle  Hour,  rapidly  growing  in 
Northwestern  popularity.  Ma 
Schramm's  is  an  ideal  place  for 
stag  affairs ....  the  crowd,  too,  i  s 
mostly  Northwestern  men.  The 
Pago  Pago  has  really  good  food  in 
a  truly  soothing  atmosphere.  The 
Please  turn  page 
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the 
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"Ein  Prosit" 


TO  REALLY  CELEBRATE 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE! 

Make   your   reservations   now 

for    an    evening    of    fun 

in    the    old    country 

atmosphere     of 

BAVARIA 


SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

• 

EIGHT  COURSE  STEAK  or 

DUCK  DINNER 

Located    on    Dempster   Street   In 
Morton   Gro.o — 4   mi.   west  of   Evanston 
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During  the  Holidays! 

You  Can  Be  Assured 

of  a  Good  Time  in 

Northwestern  Company 

at 

"Ma"  Schramm's 

Sharp  Corner 

Inn 

•  Dancing  Every  Saturday 

•  Delicious  Food 

Located — Corner  of 
Niles  Center  &  Gross  Point  Rd. 


So  You  ve  Got  a  Date 

dance  floor  is  large  and  the  most 
unusual  feature  is  a  "rain  bar" — 
there's  nothing  like  it  in  Chicago. 
And  Bavaria,  out  on  Dempster .... 
drop  around  in  the  evening  to  see 
a  crowd  made  up  of  "N.U.  ites" 
enjoying  the  original  German  cui- 
sine prepared  in  a  manner  that 
holds  terrific  taste-appeal. 

Ernesto,  69  E.  Walton,  Chicago, 
half  a  block  off  of  Rush  Street,  is 
a  fine  little  bar  and  an  even  better 
restaurant.  Prices  are  average  • — 
upstairs  is  a  very  attractive,  i  n  - 
timate  dining  room.  Downstairs  it 
is  decorated  in  red  leather  and  wal- 
nut. A  small  upright  piano  on  the 
first    floor    is    forever   swinging   out. 

The  Golden  Glove,  58  E.  Dela- 
ware Place  is  on  the  style  of  the 
885  club.  It  is  now  run  by  a  former 
middle  -  weight  boxing  champion 
which  accounts  for  the  name.  The 
food  is  good. 

Cloister  Inn  of  the  Maryland  Ho- 
tel   is   furnished    in    the   old   English 
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manner.  In  the  back  are  red 
leather  lounges  and  tables.  The 
bar  is  built  quite  a  ways  from  the 
floor,  it  has  almost  twice  as  much 
room  behind  it  as  the  average  place — • 
The  bartender's  name  is  Neil. 

Pump  Room,  Ambassador  East, 
1200  N.  State  is  certainly  the 
smoothest  place  in 
Chicago.  Gertrude 
Lawrence  and  Ad- 
miral Byrd  were 
there  quite  often. 
It  is  a  very  large 
room,  beautifully 
decorated.  To 
order  a  drink  you  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone at  your  table  and  phone  your 
request.  I  believe  that  here  you  will 
find  entertainment  and  dancing  of 
the  best. 


Three  Cigarettes 

Continued  from  page  5 

eyebrows  and  mustache  with  a  white 
layer.  Two  tiny  icicles  had  formed 
beneath  his  nostrils,  and  his  frozen 
breath  came  in  slow,  shallow  gasps. 
He  looked  down  at  his  feet,  leaned  his 
body  slowly  to  one  side  and  began 
fumbling  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  had 
only  three  cigarettes  left,  and  after 
looking  at  the  crumpled  package  for 
a  moment  he  drew  one  out  and 
placed  it  carefully  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  He  took  a  package  of 
matches  from  the  inner  pocket  of  his 
coat  and  struck  one  carefully.  It  went 
out.  He  struck  another  and  nursed 
it  in  his  cupped  hands  as  he  puffed. 

Gerald  stared  blankly  at  the  fad- 
ing embers  at  his  feet.  A  thousand 
thoughts  seethed  in  his  brain,  and 
little  voices  spoke  to  him  softly. 

"Fool,"  said  one,  "you  never  should 
have  tried  it.  You  knew  you  couldn't 
make  it." 

"Tough  luck."  said  another.  "You 
almost  made  it.  Just  another  hundred 
miles." 

He  ran  one  hand  through  his  thick, 
black  hair,  and  puffed  the  cigarette 
slowly. 

"Never  should  have  tried  it. 
Chances  were  one  in  a  hundred  that 
we'd  come  through.  ...  A  hundred 
to  one.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  dollars.  .  .  . 
Eddie'll  never  miss  it  now.  He'll 
never  miss  any  of  his  dough.  .  .  . 
Government'll  probably  get  most  of 
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it.  Seems  funny,  a  guy  with  all  that 
dough  should  die  like  this.  ...  I 
should'a  known  better.  .  .  .  Should'a 
refused  even  if  he  offered  me  twice 
as  much.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  hundred 
miles  on  six  hundred  gallons.  Hell, 
we  were  washed  up  before  we 
started.  .  .  .  Six  hundred  gallons." 

He  took  a  long,  deep  puff  and  drew 
the  cigarette  from  between  his  frozen 
lips  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  half 
gone. 

"Wonder  what  it'll  be  like  to  be 
dead?  Probably  won't  even  know  it. 
.  .  .  Probably  just  like  fallin'  asleep 
and  not  wakin'  up.  .  .  .  Maybe  I 
wasn't  so  smart  not  goin'  to  church. 
Just  be  my  luck  to  burn  in  hell  on 
some  damn  technicality.  .  .  .  Can't 
remember  doin'  anything  that  I 
should  go  to  hell  for.  .  .  .  Maybe  there 
isn't  anything  in  this  business  about 
a  hereafter.  .  .  .  Wish  I  knew  for  cer- 
tain. .  .  .  Hate  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself  prayin'  to  be  let  in  if  there 
isn't." 

A  bitter,  troubled  look  came  over 
Gerald's   face. 

"Bah,  I've  hated  that  religious 
bunk  all  my  life.  .  .  .  Why  the  devil 
should    I    think    of    it    now?    Lotta 


boloney.   .   .   .  Guys  risin'   up  in  the 
air.  .  .  .  Miracles.  .  .  .  Lotta  bunk!" 

Gerald  felt  a  warm,  prickling  feel- 
ing in  his  hand.  He  looked  at  it.  The 
cigarette  had  burned  down  close  to 
his  fingers  and  thawed  them.  He 
reached  into  his  pocket,  drew  the 
second  cigarette  from  the  crumpled 
package,  and  lit  it  off  the  butt  of  the 
first.  The  smoke  tasted  sweet  and  it 
was  soothing  in  his  throat.  He  in- 
haled it  lingeringly  and  turned  the 
cigarette  'round  and  'round  in  his 
fingers. 

"Fliers  have  always  got  grief.  .  .  . 
When  they're  nobodies  they  try  to 
do  something  great  and  break  their 
necks.  .  .  .  And  when  they're  famous, 
people  are  always  trying  to  get  at 
them.  .  .  .  Look  at  Lindy.  .  .  .  He 
goes  and  risks  his  neck  trying  to  do 
soniething  no  one  ever  done  before, 
and  he  does  it.  .  .  .  So  what?  Some 
slug  trying  to  get  money  from  him 
kills  his  kid.  .  .  .  And  then  he  wishes 
he  was  dead.  .  .  .  And  take  the  guys 
who  got  a  pile  of  dough.  They  ought 
to  be  sittin'  at  home  lettin'  guys  like 
me  do  all  the  neck  breakin',  yet 
they're  always  itchin'  to  get  out  and 

Please  turn  page 


Florence  Krcma's 

SALON  deBEAUTE 

Recommended  for 

OUTSTANDING  WORK 
AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

announces  the  opening 
of  the 

Body  Contour  Salon 

offering  a  new 
slant  toward 
achieving  men- 
tal and  physi- 
cal fitness  pre- 
ceeding  final 
exams  and 
Christmas 
Formals. 

Vapor  Bath  and  Massage 

Student  price,  $1.25 
800  Davis  St.       Phone  Uni.  5160 


HERE'S  A  FINE  GIFT  TO 
SEND  HOME,  DAP. 
WOULDN'T  AUNT 
MARV  HAVE  A  CHEAT 
TIME  FOURINO  OUT 
HOW  THE  SHIP  WAS  PUT 
INSIDE  THE  BOTTLE 


OLAP  TO    FIRST,  WE  MAKE  OUR  SHIP 
MODEL  IN  PARTS,  THEN  FaP  SFARS,  HULL, 
SAILS,  AND  OTHER  UNITS  IDGETHER  SO  THEV 
PASS  THROLKJH  THE  BOTTLE  NECK  LIME  THIS. 

EACH  PART  HAS  A  STRING  RUNNING 
OUTSIDE  TD THIS  BOARD- 


NEXT,  WE  UNFOLD  THE  SHIP  INSIDE  THE 
BOTTLE  BY  PULLING  THESE  STRINGS,  WHICH 
BECOME  THE  RIGGING.  ANY  PART  CAM  BE 
SET  IN  PUVCE  BY  ADJUSTING  ITS  STRING 
OUTSIDE  ON  THE  BCARD  ^ 


P.  A.  IV10NEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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THE 

LOOKING  GLASS 

THE  HANDIEST  BEAUTY 
SHOP  ON  CAMPUS 

Across  from  Willard        Phone   UNI.   8218 


Christmas  Cards 
GIFTS 

TYPEWRITERS 

RENTED  -  REPAIRED  -  SOLD 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
RATES 

TOMMY  AIRTH'S 

1627  Sherman  Avenue 

Opposite  Old   Post  Office         Davis  2400 


"For  Good  Food'' 
Visit 

THE  COFFEE  ROOM 

1740  Sherman  Ave. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

They're  personal,  distinctive, 
yet  reasonably  priced.  Bring 
in  your  favorite  snapshot 
negative  and  let  us  make  a 
sannple  for  you. 

EVANSTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


I  854  Shernnan  Ave. 
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Three  Cigarettes 

do  it  themselves.  And  me.  ...  I  got 
to  break  my  neck  so's  I  can  eat." 

Gerald's  breathing  became  shorter 
and  he  slumped  a  little  further 
against  the  wing.  The  second  cigarette 
was  half  gone.  The  wind  howled 
louder,  and  the  fire  was  now  com- 
pletely out. 

"Guess  it  won't  be  long  now.  .  .  . 
It's  funny  feelin'  yourself  dying,  feel- 
ing your  breath  gettin'  shorter  and 
your  heart  weaker.  Insides  feel  weak 
and  comfortable  and  warm.  .  .  .  It's 
not  hard  like  I  thought  it  would  be. 
.  .  .  I'll  just  fall  asleep,  and  then 
there  just  won't  be  any  more.  Just 
like  that.  .  .  .  No  more.  .  .  .  An'  then 
what  ever's  gonna  happen  will  hap- 
pen. .  .  .  Wish  to  hell  I  knew  where 
I'm  goin'  from  here.  .  .  .  Guess  Eddie 
knows  already.  .  .  .  Don't  look  like 
he's  anywhere  but  here.  Maybe  he's 
burnin'  in  hell.  .  .  .  And  maybe  he's 
just  settin'  in  front  of  God  or  St. 
Peter  gettin'  judged,  with  angels  all 
over.  He'd  sure  look  funny  with  a 
harp  and  wings  and  a  little  halo. 

"It's  a  damn  good  thing  people  die. 
...  Be  awful  crowded  if  they  didn't. 
People  wouldn't  get  anywhere.  .  .  . 
Dinosaurs  and  mammoths  would  be 
gettin'  in  everyone's  way.  .  .  Yea,  I 
guess  it's  a  good  thing  people  got  to 
die.  .  .  .  Must  be  a  big  book  some- 
where sayin'  just  how  and  when  and 
where  you're  gonna  die.  .  .  .  Right 
opposite  me  it  says,  'died  on  October 
26,  1938,  in  a  plane  wreck  in  Si- 
beria.' " 

The  second  cigarette  had  burned 
out.  Gerald  took  the  last  one  and 
placed  it  in  his  mouth.  He  crumpled 
the  empty  package  in  his  hand  and 
tossed  it  into  the  dead  fire.  It  was 
an  effort  for  him  to  reach  into  his 
pocket  for  the  matches,  and  his 
breathing  now  came  in  sliort  spas- 
modic gasps.  He  lighted  the  cigarette 
and  held  the  glowing  match  in  front 
of  him,  watcliing  it  flicker  and  glow 
and  finally  die  out.- 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  and 
looked  at  tlie  stiff  body  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"Be  with  you  in  a  little  bit,  fella." 

Again  he  reached  into  his  coat 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  heavy  leather 
wallet.  He  took  out  a  small  slip  of 
paper:  a  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  He  took  a  second  slip  out  and 
looked  at  it.  smiling  faintly.   It  was 
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a  picture  of  a  young  woman  and  a 
small  boy. 

"Maybe  it  was  worth  it.  Maybe  it's 
lucky  this  happened  to  me." 

Gerald  folded  the  picture  and  the 
check  together,  slipped  them  back 
into  the  wallet,  and  put  it  back  in 
his  coat  pocket. 

"Be  a  nice  little  nest  egg  for  them. 
.  .  .  That  and  the  insurance.  Edith 
could  open  up  a  store.  .  .  .  Maybe  a 
little  dress  store,  and  the  kid  could 
keep  goin'  to  school.  .  .  .  Sure.  ...  It 
was  worth  it.  .  .  .  Some  searchin' 
party'll  be  sure  to  find  me,  and  then 
they'll  get  the  check." 

The  cigarette  had  burned  halfway, 
and  his  head  began  to  slump  forward 
on  his  chest.  His  breath  became 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  his  gasps 
were  harder. 

"Maybe  there  is  sometliin'  in  this 
business  about  heaven  and  hell.  .  .  . 
Maybe  I  ought  to  pray  so's  they'll 
let  me  in.  .  .  .  Won't  hurt.  .  .  .  God. 
I'm  sorry  that  I  ever  did  anythin' 
bad,  and  if  there  is  a  heaven  I'd  sorta 
like  to  get  in.  I'm  really  a  pretty 
good  fellow,  and  ....  oh  well,  if 
You  want  to  send  me  to  hell,  go 
ahead." 

A  star  streamed  in  the  sky  for  an 
instant  and  disappeared.  The  sharp, 
northwest  wind  howled  mournfully 
and  swept  the  snow  along  the  hard, 
cold  ground. 

Two  days  later  five  men  stood  in 
front  of  the  shattered  plane. 

"It's  them,  all  right,"  said  one. 
"This  here  is  Bailey.  Here's  his  wallet 
with  his  name  on  it.  The  fella'  must'a 
lived  for  a  while  after  tlie  crash.  He 
was  smokin'  a  cigarette.  See.  it's 
burned  right  into  his  mouth." 


Yah! 

Probably  the  shortest  book  ever 
written  would  be  "Who's  Who  in 
Germany."  Banter. 


Trustees'  Nightmare 

Professor:   I  will  not  begin  today's 
lecture  until  the  room  settles  down. 

Voice    from    rear:     Go    home    and 
sleep  it  off,  old  man. 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 
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Wolf 


Ray  nodded,  enjoying  himself, 
"What  the  difference?  I  say,  if  a 
dictator  gives  us  good  government, 
let's  have  a  dictator." 

Louise  shrieked  a  protest.  "Moral 
slavery,  physical  servitude!" 

"But  economic  good  sense." 

"What  do  you  say,  Virginia?" 

"Don't  ask  her,  she  thinks  Patrick 
Henry  was  an  American  Messiah." 

Virginia  laughed,  her  eyes  far 
away.  "Ask  me  next  Monday.  I'm  in 
no  mood  for  discussions.  Tonight  I 
feel  like  throwing  snowballs." 

"Better  make  up  a  good  batch  for 
Claire.  Looks  like  she's  snaking  your 
man,"  Louise  advised  in  a  low  voice. 

Virginia  shrugged  and  her  shoul- 
ders brushed  Steve's  arm.  She  sat 
up  abruptly,  her  face  hot. 

Steve  leaned  past  her  to  say  some- 
thing to  Arthur,  and  Arthur  grinned, 
"Go  ahead,  she's  not  my  woman." 

She  caught  her  breath,  unaware 
that  Dave  and  Claire  had  returned  to 
the  table,  not  noticing  when  Dave 
asked  with  a  confident  smile,  "Did 
you  miss  me?" 

She  felt  Steve  standing  over  her, 
waiting,  and  she  fumbled  frantically 
at  a  ring  on  her  hand,  trying  to  re- 
move it  and  put  it  in  her  purse.  Be- 
fore she  could,  he  took  her  hand. 
Silence  fell  on  the  group  as  she  rose. 

Someone  had  chosen  a  slow,  senti- 
mental number  for  this  dance.  Its 
throbbing  melody  beat  time  with  an 
ache  in  Virginia's  heart. 

Dave  broke  the  shocked  silence. 
"How  do  you  like  that?  Didn't  even 
say  "Hello,"  or  "Do  you  mind?" 

"I  thought  she  didn't  know  him," 
Louise  said,  bewildered. 

"Why,  I'll  knock  his  block  off—" 
Dave's  face  was  flushed  and  angry. 

Claire  pacified  him,  "Forget  it. 
Talk  to  me."  Arthur  watched  her 
glumly. 

The  floor  was  bumpy  and  uneven 
but  Virginia  did  not  notice.  Against 
her  cheek,  Steve's  coat  felt  rough, 
and  damp  from  the  snow.  She  was 
floating  in  an  odd,  hazy  mist  where 
her  surroundings  receded  into  dim 
blotches  of  black  and  yellow.  The 
music  stopped  and  they  swayed  to  a 
standstill.  Lifting  her  chin,  she  tried 
to  smile,  but  the  smile  trembled  and 
was  gone. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were 
transferring  here?" 
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"Then  you  did  remember?"  she 
asked  wonderingly. 

"Why  did  you  think  I  wouldn't?" 

"You  never  wrote  — "  she  said; 
"and  now,  you're  so  important." 

"Sometimes  a  fellow  does  forget," 
he  admitted  soberly;  "and  sometimes, 
he's  sorry,  too.  There  was  a  girl.  I 
guess  I  thought  she'd  taken  your 
place." 

Virginia  winced  as  he  stumbled  on 
awkwardly. 

"But  it  wasn't  just  the  girl.  I 
haven't  seen  her  in  months.  She  was 
only  a  part  of  all  this — I  was  a  small 
town  boy,  remember.  It  went  to  my 
head,  I  guess.  They  told  me  I  was  a 
Big  Shot,  and  I  believed  'em." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  trying  to 
hide  her  bitterness.  Out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye  she  saw  his  jaw  tense, 
till  the  bone  made  a  white  line 
through  the  flesh. 

"I  did  write  once,"  he  reminded 
her;  "last  spring.  You  never  an- 
swered." 

"I  tore  it  up  without  reading  it." 
She  held  her  head  high,  her  chin  at 
a  stubborn  angle. 

"I'd  forgotten  how  you  looked — " 
he  said,  a  wondering  note  in  his 
voice. 

Anger  rose  in  her  and  she  clenched 
her  firsts,  hating  the  feel  of  the  ring 
on  her  hand.  "How  unkind  of  you," 
she  strove  for  lightness,  "when  we 
were  such  good  friends." 

His  hand  closed  over  hers  with  a 
force  that  was  almost  brutal.  "Vir- 
ginia, don't  talk  that  way.  You  sound 
— so — sophisticated." 

"I've  come  to  the  big  city,  too.  Per- 
haps I've  changed,"  she  pointed  out. 

"Virginia!"  Steve's  voice  cracked 
and  he  cleared  his  throat.  "Virginia, 
I  haven't  been  satisfied,  but  I  never 
knew  what  was  wrong.  Maybe  I 
never  would  have  known  if  I  hadn't 
seen  you  tonight." 

She  looked  at  him  and  something 
she  saw  in  his  face  melted  the  anger 
around  her  heart.  Instead  she  found 
herself  feeling  sorry  for  him — and 
the  others  like  him. 

He  was  staring — not  at  her  but 
toward  the  window.  "But  tonight, 
somehow,  even  before  I  saw  you — I 
was  remembering." 

She  nodded,  thinking  of  the  snow- 
clad  Ozarks.  Please  turn  page 


IDAHO 
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A  Winter  Vacationland 


Sun  Valley,  in  the  heart  of  Idaho  s 
Sawtooth  Mountain  Range,  offers  an 
ideal  timber -free  terrain  .  .  .plenty 
of  "powder"  snow  .  .  .  ski-hfts  and 
snow-traciors  which  make  skiing  all 
play  and  no  work.  For  beginners, 
there  are  practice  slopes  and  a  ski 
school  headed  by  experts  who  also 
instruct  in  racing  technique. 


Enjoy  this  delightful 
sport  to  your  heart's 
content  on  glass- 
smooth  ice  sparkling 
in  the  brilliant  rays  of 
a  "summer"  sun. 
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Yes,  even  in  mid -winter 
you  can  swim  at  Sun  Valley. 
In  outdoor  pools,  sheltered 
by  glass  walls,  the  water  is  warmed 
to  a  comfortable  temperature. 

Imagine  skimming  over  the  snow, 
under  a  star-studded  sky,  in  a  sleigh 
swiftly  drawn  by  spirited  horses  or 
Alaskan  reindeer. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  WINTER  SPORTS 

The  New  Challenger  Inn  features 
double  rooms  for  only  S4  per  day 
—  moderately  priced  meals,  bun 
Valley  Lodge,  also  "European  plan, 
provides  a  variety  of  comfortable 
accommodations. 

*  *  * 

Events  scheduled  for  the  1.938-39 
season  include:  Intercollegiate  bKi 
Mcet,Christmas-NewYear  s\V  eek... 
MidwinterSporisCarnival,Jan.21-22 
...Sun  Valley  Ski  Club  Meet,  Feb.  22 
...SunValleyOpenMeet,Mar.24-26. 

Tor  in/ormathn  and  reseriations  apply  to 
W.  p.  ROGERS    A.G.BLOOM.G.  A.P.D. 
Genl  Manager       Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Sun  Valley         1  S-LaSalleht   ChicaBO  III. 
Idaho  Phone  Randolph  0141 
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Wolf 


Continued  from  page  37 


Is  College  Really  Old-Fashioned? 


Continued  from  page  9 


"Would  you  like  to  see  the  snow? 
It's  thick  now — good  for  snowballs." 

Mirth  creased  her  eyes.  "I'd  love 
it." 

They  threaded  their  way  through 
the  tables  toward  the  window.  Out- 
side the  dark  night  was  polka-dotted 
with  tiny,  far-away  stars.  The  soft, 
thick  snow,  hemmed  with  pale  moon- 
light, blanketed  the  earth.  Standing 
there,  their  breath  clouded  the  win- 
dow. An  evergreen  spray,  pinned  to 
the  shade,  emitted  a  faint,  spicy  odor. 

"A  white  Christmas,"  Virginia  said. 

"Do  you  remember  that  Christ- 
mas when  you  were  my  girl — and  I'd 
lick  any  guy  that  tried  to  muscle  in?" 
Steve  sent  her  a  shy  grin.  "And  the 
ring  you've  been  trying  to  hide — re- 
member when  I  gave  it  to  you?" 

Virginia  bit  her  lip  and  explained 
hurriedly,  "It's  grown  to  be  a  habit — 
wearing  it,  I  mean." 

"Not  a  bad  habit  at  that,"  Steve 
said  in  a  thoughful  tone.  "I'm  taking 
you  home." 

"But,  Dave — "  Virginia  protested. 

"Nobody's  gonna  keep  me  from 
taking  my  girl  home." 

At  the  table  Dave  was  saying, 
"Take  Germany,  now — "  He  broke 
off  as  Steve  loomed  up  beside  him. 

"Wliere's  Virginia?" 

"I'm  taking  her  home," 

Dave  stared  at  his  retreating  back. 
"The  hell  you  are!"  He  half  rose  and 
then  sank  back.  A  blast  of  cold  wind 
swept  the  room  as  the  door  opened 
and  closed. 

Dave  put  his  arm  on  the  back  of 
Claire's  chair  and  complained,  more 
resentful  than  angry:  "How  do  you 
like  that?  A  fella  takes  a  girl  out  and 
shows  her  a  good  time,  and  then  some 
wolf  comes  up  and  walks  off  with 
her." 


Smart  Aleck 

Father:  Don't  you  know  that  it  is 
bad  manners  to  dip  your  bread  in 
the  gravy. 

Son:  Sure,  but  it's  good  taste. 


Advice 

You  can  lead  a  fraternity  man  to 
water,  but  why  disappoint  him. 


A  bird   in   the   hand    is  bad   table 
manners. 
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a  precedent  for  putting  American 
workers  back  into  schools  for  further 
orientation  whenever  work  is  slack. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this,  here, 
has  been  made  at  labor  colleges  such 
as  Brookwood  at  Katonah,  New  York, 
or  at  summer  workers'  schools,  such 
as  those  at  Vassar  and  Wisconsin. 
In  all,  courses  in  labor  problems, 
economic  history,  and  social  philoso- 
phy are  taught  by  practical  teachers 
to  help  the  worker  find  the  means  of 
achieving  economic  security  and  op- 
portunities for  work. 

Many  of  the  big  unions,  like  Dub- 
insky's  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers,  have  set  up  training 
centers  of  the  round-table  variety. 
The  workers  gather  after  working 
hours  to  discuss  their  mutual  prob- 
lems and  to  learn  the  difficulties  of 
the  industry.  With  such  information 


at  their  disposal,  they  are  in  a  better 
position  than  most  employees  to  be 
objective  in  their  solution  of  the  class 
struggle.  This  is  democratic  educa- 
tion. If  this  idea  spreads,  capital  and 
labor  alike,  both  the  state  and  the 
citizen  will  benefit.  The  state  will 
be  secure  and  the  citizen  will  be  free. 
And  what  is  more  important,  a  so- 
ciety based  on  these  principles  of 
security  and  freedom  can  be  called 
nothing  but  the  best  democratic 
order. 

But  back  to  the  leisure  class.  Rol- 
lins college,  under  the  palms  near 
Orlando,  Florida,  is  headed  by  pro- 
gressive Hamilton  Holt.  Rollins  is  the 
student's  dream  of  what  the  Utopian 
school  might  be  like.  There  are  no 
grades  other  than  Pass  and  Fail.  They 
have  no  lectures,  but  round  table  dis- 
cussions and  personal  conferences 
are  used  with  complete  success. 


'and  be  sure  it's  Ihat  blonde!" 

PURPLE     PARROT 


Like  Antioch,  which  is  guided  by  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
ex-chief  of  T.V.A..  Rollins  attempts  to  develop  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  each  student,  so  that  his  contacts  with  the 
world  will  be  easier  and  more  productive. 

Many  schools,  like  Oberlin,  Whittier,  Stephens, 
Bennington,  and  Berea,  seek  to  give  students  problems 
and  activities  which  are  less  theoretical  and  more  prac- 
tical in  that  they  will  have  the  means  of  marketing 
their  qualifications  and  services  immediately  upon 
graduation.  Berea  gives  mountain  youth  the  essential 
training  to  improve  their  environment  and  increase 
their  social  contacts.  Consequently,  they  don't  have 
inter-collegiate  football  matches  or  beauty  queen 
parades;  they  go  in  for  milking,  gardening,  house-con- 
struction and  erosion  control  instead.  Surely  these  so- 
called  menial  jobs  do  not  make  Berea  any  less  a  college 
than  Northwestern.  Maybe  it  is  more  a  college,  because 
it  helps  students  find  their  places  in  a  disordered  world. 

Coming  home  to  N.  U.'s  School  of  Education,  a 
casual  conversation  with  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Walter  A. 
Anderson,  E.  T.  McSwain,  or  William  Gellermann  is 
enough  to  convince  the  cynic  that  here  is  a  truly  liberal 
faculty.  All  of  them  uphold  the  progressive  role  of  a 
college  in  a  democracy.  By  their  influence,  the  new 
teaching  order  has  spread  prodigiously  along  the  North 
Shore.  Carleton  Washburne  in  Winnetka  and  Paul 
Misner  in  Glencoe,  leaders  though  they  may  be  on  their 
own,  owe  much  to  the  forward-looking  programs  of 
the  people  in  "Old  College."  Yet,  why  does  North- 
western not  rank  as  progressive  or  even  sympathetic- 
ally liberal?  Perhaps  the  trustees  would  rather  we  wait 
until  these  once-upon-a-time  crack-pot  ideas  prove 
thoroughly  workable.  Then  no  criticism  for  superficial 
training  can  be  forthcoming,  and  the  expensive  appren- 
ticeship of  trial  and  error  will  have  been  avoided. 

One  big  problem  that  faces  progressive  institutions 
more  today  than  before  is  that  of  indoctrination  into 
educational  policies  by  forces  from  without.  Being  more 
liberal  in  their  methods  of  approach  to  subject  matter 
they  tend  to  be  more  liberal  when  it  comes  to  the 
idealistic  teaching  of  controversial  questions.  They  are 
apt  to  let  the  professor  say  what  he  wants  to  say,  ex- 
erting a  rather  limiting  censorship,  usually  for  the 
sake  of  morality  only.  But  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
progressive  schools,  the  majority  of  which  are  privately 
endowed,  the  clientele  and  trustees  can  exert  a  special 
influence,  not  alone  on  the  teaching  of  controversial 
subjects,  but  also  on  the  private  publications  and  views 
of  faculty  members.  Thus  for  any  of  these  schools — 
really  progressive  and  liberal  in  aim — to  accept  the 
powers  of  indoctrination  as  one  university  policy  is  to 
invite  the  ultimate  authorities  to  assume  the  dictates  of 
academic  freedom.  Should  this  come  to  pass,  progres- 
sivism  would  no  longer  be  of  any  value  and  these 
campuses  would  be  only  areas  of  hyprocracy. 

But  until  that  day  comes,  and  it  must  be  a  long 
time  in  coming,  democracy  in  this  country  will  find  in- 
creased foot-holds  in  a  few  schools  that  are  prepared 
to  use  their  natural  prerogatives  of  challenging  the 
mores  of  the  great  society.  By  constructive  thinking, 
and  realistic  attitudes  toward  human  interaction,  Amer- 
ica can  resist  the  authoritarian  way  of  life.  Free  think- 
ing by  free  students  in  free  schools  is  the  answer. 


UNSBARVTHBilON 

Dad,    Governor,     Pops    .    .    .    call 
him   what  you  will,   the   senior  de- 
serves more  than  a  kind  thought  at 
■Christmas.    Give    him    an    Ingersoll 
Electric    Shaver    and    you'll    find    it   easier  to 
face  him  when  your  allowance  needs  an  assist. 
Smooth  as  a  campus  co-ed.  the  new  Ingersoll 
Electric  Shaver  whisks  off  a  beard   in  record 
time.   Snuggles   right   into  the   skin   too,  _and 
leaves  the  face  as  clean  as  a  Saturday  night. 
Made  by  Ingersoll,  you  know  it  is  trustworthy, 
efficient  and  low-priced.  Amble  over  to  your 
Ingersoll  dealer's  today. 


DEPENDABLE    WATCHES  ... 
AHD  NOW,  A  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  SHAVER. 
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524  DAVIS  STREET 


eruice 

UNI.  4244 


Answer  to 
WHAT  PROFESSOR? 

DEAN  ERNEST  O.  MELBY 

School  of  Education 


III? 

The  doctor  was  questioning  the 
new  nurse  at  the  infirmary  about  her 
latest  patient. 

"Have  you  kept  a  chart  of  his 
progress?"  he  inquired. 

The  nurse,  blushing,  replied: 
■'No,  but  I  can  show  you  my  diary." 


Again! 
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WE  OFFER 
BEAUTIFUL 
XMAS  CARDS 


Imprinted    Wl+h    Your    Name 

YOUR  CHOICE 

OF  SEVERAL 

DESIGNS 

Tor  only 

l^ioo 

GIVE  SPORTING  GOODS 

•  Ice   Ska+es 

•  Table    Tennis 

•  Archery 

•  Golf    Bags    and    Clubs 

•  Badminton    and    Squash 

NORTHWESTERN 

STUDENT    fl   ^tffenfl  BI^    ASSOCrATION 

Orrington  Hoi-el  BIdg.  Gre.  2600 
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College  Is  Dancing 

came  to  town  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
month's  pay.  After  preliminary 
dancing  they  grabbed  the  nearest 
girl  and  danced  a  vicious  and  sav- 
age whirl  that  was  more  an  Apache 
dance  than  a  Tango.  It  was  taken 
from  Brazil  to  French  salons  in  a 
refined  version  resembling  the 
Gaucho.  With  further  censorship, 
it  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  and 
became  our  Tango,  ever-changing  to 
suit  the  American  taste. 


Continued  from  page  11 

But  whether  it  is  called  a  Tango 
or  Fox  Trot,  Rhumba  or  Shag,  this 
spontaneous  response  to  music,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  a  partner,  ex- 
pressing a  little  more  than  "one, 
two,  three,  close,"  is  dancing  at  its 
best  in  a  joyous  reaction.  Veloz 
and  Yolanda  say,  "It's  our  favorite 
work  and  our  favorite  play,"  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  with  a  little 
home  practice  and  abandonment  of 
mental  hazards  it  shouldn't  become 
the   "favorite  play"   of  everybody. 


Pines  Sang 


broke  through,  Sara  took  the  wheel 
while  he  slept.  Once  when  she  stop- 
ped for  gas  he  stirred  and  tried  to 
stretch  his  long  legs. 

"Don't  stop,"  he  mumbled.  "We've 
got  to  go  on  till  we  get  there." 

Sara  didn't  know  where  there  was, 
and  neither  did  he,  but  he  had  told 
her  to  strike  northwest  and  the  road 
stretched  ahead  for  mile  on  mile. 
When  they  reached  the  mountains  in 
eastern  Montana  he  drove  again.  On 
and  on,  each  mile  putting  Kansas 
City  that  much  farther  behind.  He 
was  glad  that  she  slept  the  next  night 
when  they  skidded  down  the  pass 
over  the  Divide.  The  wind  was 
throwing  the  snow  in  whirlpools  and 
sometimes  a  blast  lifted  the  light  car 
and  pushed  it  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  road.  Wood's  arms  ached  from 
yanking  at  the  wheel.  At  Deer  Lodge 
they  stopped  for  coffee  to  keep  them 
awake.  By  now  all  cars  were  off  the 
roads,  even  the  busses. 

"You  goin'  on?"  the  cafe  owner 
wanted  to  know,  as  Wood  slapped  a 
coin  on  the  counter  and  turned  his 
collar  up  around  his  neck. 

"I  guess  so."  Wood  smiled  down  at 
Sara.  "She's  not  afraid,"  he  said 
proudly. 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  the  man  muttered. 
"Blizzard  warnings  are  coming  over 
the  radio  every  half  hour;  but,  good 
luck!"  Some  of  the  truck  drivers 
looked  up  curiously  when  they  went 
out,  then  turned  back  to  their  coft'ee 
cups. 

It  was  so  bad  from  there  on  that 
most  of  the  time  Wood  had  to  hang 
out  tlie  open  door  to  follow  the  road. 
There  was  no  world  left  but  the  dim- 
ly shining  path  cut  out  ahead  by  the 
lights   of   the   car.     After   awhile   he 


Continued  from  page  13 

knew  they  were  on  a  different  road, 
not  the  paved  one.  He  could  tell  by 
the  many  twists  and  turns  that  it 
made  and  the  way  the  heavily  loaded 
trees  hung  over  them.  But  it  was  a 
friendly  road  and  the  snow  had  stop- 
ped falling  up  here.  With  the  snow 
had  gone  the  wind,  and  with  the  wind 
his  urge  to  press  on.  Somehow, 
everything  was  slowing  down  .  .  . 
even  the  car  had  stopped.  It  had  felt 
good  to  him.  Through  the  trees  the 
wind  spoke  and  he  listened  peace- 
fully. 

*  *     * 

Sara  moved  restlessly  in  her  sleep 
and  stretched  one  arm  so  that  it  fell 
over  his  chest.  In  the  dark.  Wood 
trembled  with  love  for  her.  All  that 
she  had  gone  through  with  him,  and 
then  on  by  herself  where  he  could 
not  go.  Once  again  the  pines  had 
sung  the  same  strange  song. 

*  *     * 

Summer  was  passing  into  Fall  and 
thei'e  was  one  day  when  she  looked 
up  at  the  trees,  turned  yellow  by  the 
frosts,  and  told  him  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  baby. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "for  now  I 
can't  help  you  so  much  to  get  readj' 
for  winter." 

But  he  was  not  sorry.  He  shouted 
out  loud  and  the  canyon  threw  back 
his  voice,  and  it  was  glad.  "Owen 
will  give  all  the  help  I'll  need,"  he 
told  her.  "He  likes  us  and  wants  to 
help  us.  Look  how  he  told  us  about 
the  homestead,  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington for  us  and  everything.  Owen 
will  be  almost  as  happy  as  I." 

Sara  laughed  with  him  then,  and  he 
and  Owen  worked  twice  as  hard  each 
day  so  that  the  house  would  be  all 
done   and   ready   for  winter  use.    It 

PURPLE     PARROT 
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would  be  finished  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  they  figured,  and  Sai-a  wanted  to 
give  a  house  warming. 

"Please,  Wood,"  she  begged,  "the 
people  in  the  valley  have  been  so 
kind  to  us,  and  this  is  the  only  way 
we  can  repay  them." 

She  was  very  heavy  by  this  time, 
but  looked  so  pretty  and  happy  that 
he  could  not  refuse  her,  although  he 
did  make  her  promise  to  ask  Owen's 
wife  Ruth  in  to  help  her.  The  two 
women  cleaned  and  cooked  all 
Thanksgiving  morning  and  at  midday 
the  guests  started  coming  up  the  Ma- 
son road.  There  were  not  many.  Just 
the  Whites  and  their  four  children, 
Old  Mrs.  Rose  and  her  son,  and  Ruth 
and  Owen.  While  the  women  were 
inspecting  the  house  and  discussing 
baby  care  and  the  new  school  teacher. 
Wood  took  the  men  around  to  show 
them  the  fences  he  had  put  up  and 
the  land  he  had  started  to  clear.  They 
were  friendly  and  interested,  approv- 
ing with  a  few  words  what  he  had 
done,  and  now  and  then  offering 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  future. 

"This  is  good  land,"  Jim  White  said 
as  they  tramped  back  over  the  mea- 
dow. He  pulled  at  his  pipe  slowly. 
"Some  day  you  ought  to  have  one  ot 
the  best  ranches  in  these  parts  right 
here." 

"I  will  have."  Wood  said  it  simply, 
but  he  knew  it  would  be  true.  There 
was  all  of  life  ahead  of  him  now  and 
he  was  willing  to  work.  When  he 
worked  it  was  easier  to  forget  the 
doubt  that  was  creeping  through  his 
thoughts  lately.  He  shook  it  off  now 
and  watched  the  smoke  curl  up  into 
the  trees  by  the  house.  Jim's  children 
were  fighting  and  playing  around  the 
yard.  Some  day  his  and  Sara's  chil- 
dren would  take  their  places. 

"Come  on,"  he  grinned.  "I  can 
smell  that  turkey  from  here." 

But  he  did  not  eat  turkey  that  day. 
Ruth  made  the  others  sit  down  to  the 
table,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  dinner, 
and  then  they  gathered  up  the  chil- 
dren and  solemnly  left.  But  Wood 
could  only  walk  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  bedroom  door,  and  look  at 
Ruth  with  a  helpless  question  in  his 
eyes. 

"She  was  so  excited  I  couldn't 
make  her  take  it  easy."  Ruth  stopped 
long  enough  once  between  the  kitch- 
en and  the  door  to  press  his  arm. 
"Then  she  admitted  that  she  fell  yes- 
terday  on  her   way  to  the  mailbox, 


but  she  was  afraid  to  tell  you  for  fear 
you  would  call  off  the  party."  She 
opened  and  closed  the  door. 

Wood  stared  after  her  blankly, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
his  shoulders  sagging.  "You  can  sow 
alfalfa  in  the  meadow  next  spring. 
Wood,"  Owen  said.  His  voice  died 
away  thinly  and  hung  over  the  room 
unanswered. 

They  buried  the  seven-month  baby 
under  the  tallest  pine  several  hours 
later.  It  had  been  a  boy,  and  that 
night  Wood  could  not  sleep  for  listen- 
ing to  the  wind  whispering  above  it. 

*      *      * 

With  the  wind  bringing  these  things 
back  to  him.  Wood  at  last  slept, 
and  in  the  morning  he  awoke  and  the 
trees  were  silent.  He  sensed  their 
peacefulness  and  knew  that  he  was 
right.  The  things  that  he  felt  were 
the  things  that  were  right,  always. 
Sara  had  breakfast  ready  in  the 
kitchen  for  he  could  smell  the  coffee 
and  bacon,  and  he  sniffed  it  in  deeply. 
It  would  be  something  to  remember 
and  before  they  came  he  would  ride 
over  his  land  and  get  the  look  and 
Please  turn  to  page  42 
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"Say  It  With  Flowers" 
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Flowers  for  All  Occasions 
Floral  Designs  Our  Specialty 

1655  HOWARD  STREET 

Under  "L"  Station 

CHICAGO 


A  New  Little  Number! 


.  .  and  an  old  one:  Wil.  4576 
De  Nelda  Beauty  Salon 

934  Spanish  Court 

No  Man's  Land 


We  Do  Other  Things  Beside  Producing 
Good  Printing 


w 

▼  Te  r 


E  DEVELOP  ideas  in  print, 
write  copy,  make  layouts,  make  drawings,  create  modern 
typography  for  fraternity  publications,  booklets  and  year 
books. 

In  other  words  we  can  start  from  scratch  and  produce 
a  complete  job.  We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  our  service  with 
you  and  show  examples. 

Call  Greenleaf  1780 


KRUSE 


527  Dempster  St. 


BROS. 


Y3r         Evanston,   Illinois 
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Christmas  Greetings 
to 

FACULTY 

and 

STUDENTS 
EUGENE  L.  RAY 

Northu'estern's   Official  Photographer 


Pines  Sang 


For  the  Holidays! 


(XhL  ^cdlsihisiiL 


Feature  Beautiful 

Metal  Picture  Frames 

as  Gifts 

Evanston — 1729    Sherman 
Chicago — 1935    Broadway 


Have  your  hair  done  the 
J^niootkie  l/l/a 


'a  Li 


'i 


M 


Marie  Lehe 

(Reality  Salon 

Orrington  Hotel  Bldg. 
UNIversitv  0800 


feel  of  it  in  him  good,  so  that  he 
would  not  forget. 

"You'll  go  to  Owen's  and  Ruth's, 
of  course,"  he  said  to  Sara.  He  did 
not  have  to  look  at  her  to  remember 
the  shine  on  her  hair  and  the  softness 
of  her  eyes  and  mouth,  but  he  looked 
anyway. 

She  smiled  a  little  smile.  "No,  I'd 
rather  stay  here  .  .  .  it's  closer  to  you. 
With  Owen's  help  I  can  plow  and 
keep  the  place  working  so  we  won't 
have  to  give  up  the  claim.  The  time 
will  go  quickly.  Wood,  for  I  will 
write  you  how  the  meadow  looks  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  then  with 
bear  flowers.  And  then  before  you 
know  it  the  alfalfa  will  be  cut  and 
Fall  will  be  here  .  .  .  and  you'll  be 
back." 

Down  the  road  they  could  hear  a 
car  coming.    Wood  lifted  his  head  to 


Continued  from  page  41 

listen  and  his  face  settled.  "They 
came  sooner  than  I  thought,"  he  said, 
and  put  his  arms  around  Sara  and 
kissed  her.  But  it  did  not  stop  the 
quivering  of  her  mouth.  "Look,  Sara, 
there's  a  break  in  the  fence  down  in 
the  southwest  corner.  It  will  have  to 
be  mended." 

He  broke  away  from  her  and  went 
out  the  door  to  meet  the  man  called 
Joe  and  the  one  in  the  dark  overcoat. 


Snooty 

Juliet,  to  Romeo  as  he  met  her  on 
the  balcony,  "Why  couldn't  you  get 
seats  in  the  Orchestra?" 


He:    That's  a   nice  looking   formal 
you  are  wearing. 

She:  Thanks,  I  only  wear  it  to  teas. 
He:  Whom? 
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"I  never  used  to  get  things  iike  this  believing   in  Santa   Claus!" 

PURPLE    PARROT 


Politicosis 


Continued  from  page  15 


times  amusing  as  well  as  indicative  of 
the  real  lack  of  sophistication  of  North- 
western students.  He  can  be  depended 
upon  to  vote  fairly  on  all  questions. 

BUCHANAN 

The  personality  among  the  younger 
statesmen  on  the  Board  is  that  of  Bob 
Buchanan,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Junior  Com- 
mission representative.  Already  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  forward-looking 
and  capable  board  members,  he  will 
develop  rapidly  as  he  gains  maturity  and 
experience.  Possessing  a  strong  will, 
liberal  sympathies,  and  considerable 
political  ability,  he  is  thorough  and  per- 
severing in  carrying  out  whatever  he  sets 
out  to  do.  His  conceptions  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  are  set  a  trifle  too  far 
to  the  right  of  center  of  practical  life,  as 
witnessed  by  the  howl  which  he  set  up 
ever  the  recent  elections.  His  sincere 
failure  to  distinguish  between  crooked- 
ness and  hard-fought  politics  unjustly 
labeled  him  in  the  eyes  of  many  as  a 
sorehead  and  a  hard  loser.  This  supposi- 
tion is  ridiculous  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
Buchanan  did  quite  all  right  by  himself 
and  his  fraternity,  thank  you,  and  was 
anything  but  a  loser,  and  (2)  the  fact, 
which  his  close  associates,  friendly  and 
otherwise,  will  substantiate,  that  Buch- 
anan in  his  untarnished  way  actually  be- 
lieves what  he  preaches.  He  is  at  present 
a  politician  with  few  peers  on  campus 
among  those  who  follow  a  somewhat 
sawdust  revival  meeting  trail  to  the 
places  of  the  mighty.  As  he  gleans  ex- 
perience, he  wiU  doubtlessly  develop  into 
the  best  all-around  statesman-politician 
on  campus. 

ANHEISER 

Georgia  Anheiser,  Kappa  Delta  and 
Junior  Class  representative,  is  another 
of  the  strong  willed  women  on  the  Board. 
A  somewhat  uncertain  quantity,  she  is 
completely  independent  of  party  or  coali- 
tion dictates.  As  head  of  the  elections 
committee,  she  will  be  opposed  to  any 
reform  giving  North  Campus  politicians 
the  draw.  At  present  she  is  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  to  assume 
too  much  responsibility  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  her  sorority.  Her  rapid  rise  to 
popularity  engendered  the  usual  reaction. 
She  was  expected  to  be  perfect  in  every 
way  and  she  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
others.  The  spark-plug  in  one  of  the  fast- 
est climbing  sororities  in  her  sophomore 
year,  Georgia  suffered  a  set-back  late 
last  year  and  is  now  making  a  vigorous 
comeback.  She  is  extremely  capable.  She 
is  also  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  domineering. 
She  has  the  unfortunate  faculty  of  re- 
garding as  personal  enemies  those  whom 
she  opposes  politically.  In  this  way  she 
has  made  many  enemies  among  those 
who  desire  to  be  her  friends.  She  is  a 
skillful  politician  and  accomplished  the 
always  -  dangerous  feat  of  switching 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  political 
stream.  SuplJorted  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Sig-Sig-Sig  group,  which  took  its  worst 
election  beating  in  the  Junior  class,  she 
popped  up  as  Bob  Buchanan's  dark-horse 


candidate  for  the  Junior  Class  represen- 
tative on  the  Governing  Board.  At  a  pre- 
vious meeting  the  Commission  has  been 
deadlocked  four  to  four  between  Gordon 
Rosberg,  Phi  Kap.  and  Bryce  Minier, 
S.A.E.  The  line-up  was  Frankel,  Urice, 
Chapman  and  Bixby  for  Minier;  Buch- 
anan, Trenbeth,  Steffen  and  Killips  for 
Rosberg.  Hallett,  Delt,  was  not  present. 
The  split  was  interesting  from  two  points. 
Those  who  believe  that  Buchanan  has 
Frankel  in  his  pocket  all  the  way  are 
mistaken.  Frankel  got  off  when  the  train 
reached  his  owti  station — Junior  presi- 
dency. The  Sig-Sig-Sig  combination  split 
forty  ways  to  Christmas,  Killips  lining 
up  on  the  other  side  for  Rosberg.  The 
Commission  adjourned,  still  deadlocked, 
until  after  the  Illinois  game.  Over  the 
week-end     Buchanan     pulled     the     dark- 


horse  out  of  the  hat.  When  the  Commis- 
sion reassembled,  all  nine  members  pres- 
ent, the  first  vote  found  four  candidates 
up;  Minier,  3  votes;  Knox,  1;  Anheiser,  3; 
and  Rosberg,  2.  The  second  ballot  dead- 
locked three  ways.  Hallet,  Buchanan  and 
Urlce  backing  Anheiser;  Frankel,  Chap- 
man and  Bixby  backing  Minier;  and 
Trenbeth,  KiUips  and  Steffen  bacl^ing 
Rosberg.  On  the  next  baUot,  Frankel 
switched  to  Rosberg  (still  in  opposition 
to  Buchanan)  and  Minier  was  eliminated, 
at  which  point  the  Student  Governing 
Board  presidency  was  definitely  lost  to 
Boulton,  if  it  was  definitely  lost  any- 
where down  the  line.  The  next  ballot 
found  Chapman  and  Bixby  jumping  on 
Buchanan's  horse  to  elect  Anheiser, 
their  old  coalition-mate,  and  Georgia 
was  in. 

TAPLEY 

Open-House  women  representative  on 
the  Board  is  Marge  Tapley.  A  fine  girl, 
rather  inexperienced,  she  is  developing 
rapidly  under  fire  and  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  Board's  Union  Building  activities; 
the  arrangements  for  the  grand  opening 
were  largely  in  her  hands.  Selected  by 
an  organization  brought  into  being  for 
that  principal  purpose,  she  has  Been 
free  from  the  political  turmoil  which  has 
embroiled  practically  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  For  this  reason  she 
is  not  as  well  known.  This  does  not  de- 
tract from  her   ability.   Progressive  and 


liberal,  she  will  vote  with  the  independ- 
ent minority. 

A  junior,  and  Pan-Hellenic  representa- 
tive to  the  board,  is  Gladys  Northquist. 
A  progressive,  her  greatest  attributes 
are  a  tolerant  mind  and  an  ability  to 
compromise — an  ability  which  permits 
getting  things  done  and  is  too  often  lack- 
ing in  youthful  statesmen — and  a  zest  for 
hard  work.  From  one  of  the  smaller 
houses,  she  can  be  expected  to  look  ask- 
ance at  maneuvers  of  the  North  Campus- 
South  Campus  Big  Six. 

Sophomore  class  representative  on  the 
Board  is  Dick  Coyle.  As  this  is  his  first 
bid  for  campus  prominence,  his  qualities 
remain  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  Phi  Psi 
"Jolly  Boys,"  there  was  some  fear  that 
he  would  not  take  the  job  with  the  seri- 
ousness which  it  demands.  These  fears 
seem  to  be  unfounded.  He  is  strictly  a 
party  man.  and  will  tend  to  be  led  by 
Boulton's  influence. 

RATHBURN 

Bob  Rathburn,  sophomore  class  repre- 
sentative -  at  -  large,  is  an  independent 
thinker  and  debater  of  some  ability.  He 
may  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  on  campus.  His  chief  handicap  is 
a  sort  of  sullen  feeling  that  he  and  his 
group  are  being  pushed  down  by  nefari- 
ous forces  surrounding  him.  If  he  should 
develop  more  practical  attitudes  under 
fire  to  back  up  his  knack  for  getting 
things  done,  his  sixteen-cylinder  mind 
wiU  push  him  to  the  front  and  keep  him 
there.  With  more  natural  ability  than 
most  students,  he  is  a  man  to  be 
watched.  Progressive  and  liberal,  he  will 
not  be  swayed  by  either  Chevlin  or 
Boulton. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Board  is  eminently  a  good  one — which 
goes  to  prove  that  any  legislative  body 
elected  and  selected  in  the  turmoil  of 
party  politics  is  much  more  apt  to  have 
something  on  the  ball  than  those  ema- 
ciated bodies  hand-picked  from  above  by 
self-perpetuating  boards.  Northwestern 
has  student  representation  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years. 


SIDELIGHTS 

The  wrath  of  Thor  seemed  to  be  de- 
scending on  the  S.A.E.'s  last  Hallowe'en 
when  the  "boys,"  angered  over  conniv- 
ing in  elections.  Sun  Valley  vote-fixing 
and  vigorous  activity-pushing,  had  a  lit- 
tle gathering  in  front  of  the  house.  Now 
Bill  Orthman,  the  "grand  old  man"  of 
S.A.E.  is  busy  inviting  various  fraternity 
leaders  to  be  his  dinner  guests. 


PARTING  WORDS 

G'night  now,  politicians.  Last  month 
when  Phil  Cooper  got  the  first  issue  of 
the  November  Parrot  to  review  for  the 
Daily,  he  spent  twenty  minutes  studying 
Politicosis  before  he  so  much  as  noticed 
the  rest  of  the  magazine.  You  politicians 
are  all  the  same  .  .  .  Cheerio,  and  we 
hope  Santa  Claus  brings  you  a  stocking 
full  of  ideas  for  bigger  and  better  some- 
things. Politicosis  will  see  you  again  in 
January. 
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Deduction 

Then  there's  the  story  of  the  not 
too  brilliant  freshman  who  had  ar- 
tistic ambitions.  After  finishing 
what  he  considered  the  masterpiece 
of  his  young  career,  he  called  his 
roommate  over  to  pass  judgment 
on  it.  "But  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
puzzled  roomy.  "Can't  you  see?" 
was  the  reply,  "it's  a  horse  and 
wagon."  "But  I  don't  see  any  wag- 
on," retorted  his  roommate.  "Of 
course  you  don't,"  replied  our  hero, 
"the  horse  has  to  draw  that." 


Splotch 


It  takes  guts  to  do  this  said  the 
moth  as  he  popped  on  the  wind- 
shield. —Jack  O'Lantern. 


La  Guardia  Said  "No" 

Co-ed:   "Do  you  know  Sally  Rand 
intimately?" 

Ed   Jones:    "Sure,   I'm   one   of  her 


fans." 


-Ram  Buller 


Stork  Take  Note 

A  newly  created  papa  received 
the  glad  tidings  in  a  telegram.  "Ha- 
zel gave  birth  to  a  girl  this  morning: 
both  doing  well."  On  the  message 
was  a  sticker  reading,  "When  you 
want  a  boy,  call  Western  Union." 
— Wautaugan. 


Heat  Wave 

Delt:  "Since  I've  started  kissing 
you,  you  don't  protest  anymore. 
What's  become  of  your  objections?" 

Drag:  "They  must  have  been 
overcome  by  the  heat."      Jester. 


Mnv^  (Ulinstmm 


The  lake's  last  ivnves  lie  frozen 

In  arrested,  jagged  peaks. 

Breath  puffs  in  clouds  of  blue  steam 

Whenever  someone  speaks. 

Overhead  the  stars  float  calm. 

Beneath  the  snow  lies  still. 

The  chapel  chimes  the  hour 

In  a  frosty,  lingering  trill. 

Within  the  lighted  tjuads  tve  pause 

Remembering  the  last  year. 

Smiling  the  every  twelfth  month  smile 

And  feeling  Christmas  near. 

— Mary  McSherry 


iE\)t  purpb  Parrot 


Trustful 

She:  You're  the  kind  of  a  man  a 
woman  can  trust. 

He:  Say,  haven't  I  met  you  some- 
where before?  Your  faith  is  famil- 
iar. 

■ .      ■  — Urchin. 


^t"^^ 


Mountain  Music 

Two  mountaineers  stalked  into  an 
Evanston  hotel.  The  clerk  at  the  desk 
looked  at  the  pair,  then  said  sharply, 
"Hey,  wipe  the  mud  off  your  shoes." 

One  of  them  spoke  up,  "What 
shoes?" 
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Fred  Kroemer  Mans  the 
''For  Women  Only  Shop" 

If  you're  a  feminine  gift-seeker  with  a  lot  of  very  special 
masculine  names  on  your  lisf  —  or  only  one  —  head 
straight  for  Carson's  and  the  "For  Women  only  Shop." 
Here,  in  a  cloistered  spot,  in  the  very  heart  of  your  own 
shopping  territory  on  the  Fourth  Floor —  with  expert 
male  advice  on  tap  —  you'll  discover  that  "finding  some- 
thing to  please  a  man"  Isn't  such  a  problem,  after  all. 
And  you  ought  to  feel  very  much  at  home,  here,  for  Fred 
Kroemer,  former  Northwestern  man,  has  charge  of  the 
Shop. 

For  Women  Only  Shop.  Fourth   Floor. 


Betty  Thompson 

Heads  the  ''For  Men  Only  Shop" 

A  man  and  his  shopping  can  become  a  good  deal  of  a 
problem  if  they  fall  Into  the  wrong  hands  —  particularly 
if  it's  a  college  man  with  a  "nothing's-too-good-for-her" 
attitude  about  the  one  and  only.  But  in  the  "For  Men 
Only  Shop,"  equipped  with  a  feminine  staff  headed  by 
Betty  Thompson,  a  Northwestern  graduate,  masculine 
shopping  turns  out  to  be,  not  a  chore,  but  a  pleasure.  The 
Shop  is  quietly  aloof  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  feminine 
shopping  —  in  the  Men's  Store  —  and  the  gifts  were  all 
selected  by  Carson's  fashion  experts. 

For  Men  Only  Shop,   Second   Floor,   Men's  Store. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


Easy  on  Your  Throat - 
Because'/rS  TOASTED' 


Favorite  of  America's 
Independent  Tobacco  Experts 

Cigarettes!  An  ever-welcome  gift! 
But  certainly  you  want  to  give  the  best.  To 
be  certain,  give  Luckies.  For  sworn  records 
show  that,  among  independent  tohncco  experts 
...  auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen... 
Luckies  have  twice  as  many  exclusive  smok- 

^wom1^ecor</s ^howTAaf-mi^  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST-IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 


ers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  put  together. 
And,  o«/v  Luckies  give  you  the  throat  pro- 
tection of  the  exclusive  "Toasting"  process. 
Toasting  takes  out  certain  harsh  throat  irri- 
tants found  in  all  tobacco.  So  Luckies  are  a 
light  smoke— easy  on  your  throat. 


